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A FAITHFUL STEWARD 


The Late Theophilus B. Roth’s Untiring 
Use of Ability and Opportunity 


By Pastor Wm. E. Eisenberg, Greenville, Pa. 


In THE recent death of Theophilus B. 
Roth, D.D., the United Lutheran Church 
has lost one of its great and gifted men. 
For fifty-nine years an ordained minister 
of the church, his long and fruitful life 
was given with a singular devotion to the 
upbuilding of the Kingdom of the Lord. 

He was a man of many talents. As one 
to whom much had been entrusted, from 
him much was to be expected. A glimpse 
at his record reveals the profound sense 
of stewardship with which he administered 
his life. 

Missionary blood coursed through his 
veins. From his seminary days, when he 
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volunteered for home mission work in the 
city of Philadelphia, he was ever possessed 
of a zeal for planting the church. With 
an amazing activity he established the 
Church of the Redeemer, Utica, N. Y., 
served it as pastor from 1878-1893, and 
used it as a base for missionary operations 
for upstate New York. Through his per- 
sonal initiative congregations were founded 
at Binghamton, Albany and Syracuse. 

He loved to preach. Convinced of the 
effectiveness upon his hearers of short 
words of Anglo-Saxon derivation, his 
manuscripts were masterpieces of simple 
diction. His direct style and forceful man- 
ner of delivery made his sermons easily 
understood and easily remembered. His 
message gripped the life of the man in the 
pew regardless of his station. His reputa- 
tion as a speaker resulted in a constant 
demand for his services as preacher and 
lecturer. Few preachers attain to the bal- 
anced excellence of their sermons which 
was his to a remarkable degree. 

Serving as president of Thiel College 
from 1893 to 1903, and as professor of Latin 
from 1913-1929, he brought to the Green- 
ville, Pa., institution an indomitable spirit 
and a peerless teaching ability. He was a 
tireless worker. In addition to his admin- 
istrative duties he taught a full schedule 
of twenty-eight hours a week, took care 
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of his official correspondence, preached on 
Sundays, and bore the brunt of raising 
finances for the school’s very maintenance. 
It is an authenticated fact that during one 
session, in order to make ends meet, he 
returned to the college treasury $1,100 
of his $2,000 a year salary, and this from 
one who had no sizable private income. 
Such was his faith in the future of Thiel 
that during the interim (1903-1907) when 
the institution was closed he conducted a 
private preparatory school that there might 
be a nucleus of students when the college 
should reopen. How many pupils he aided 
personally in a material way no one 
knows: where there was a_ willingness 
both to learn and to work for the learning, 
his students found financial inability no 
bar to the classroom. 

He was a born teacher. His philosophy 
of education showed a partiality for the 
classics. What he taught, however, was 
always more than the immediate subject 
at hand. Through daily contact his dis- 
ciplined mind, complemented by the liv- 
ing testimony of his Christian faith and 
works, lent edge and straightness to the 
thinking of his learners, and, what is more 
important, communicated lessons in Chris- 
tian character as well. Hundreds of his 
pupils testify to the lasting influence of 
his teaching upon their lives. To them his 
gift of understanding was the secret of 
his success. As a teacher, undoubtedly, 
has his greatest contribution been made. 

Moreover, his influence extended much 
farther than the circumscribed limits of 
pulpit and classroom. For fifty-two years 
he was the editor of a religious journal 
into which he poured without reserve his 
zeal for the church, his skill as a teacher, 
and his ability as a writer. In 1886 he 
founded The Utica Lutheran, a paper 
which became The Young Lutheran upon 
his removal to Greenville. This periodical 
he continued to edit until death overtook 
him. Attaining at one time to the enviable 
mark of 50,000 copies in circulation, it 
found its way into many parishes as the 
only church paper, presenting and repre- 
senting the claims of Christ’s cause in a 
vigorous, intelligent, informing way. 


HINDUS HERE 
The Parsonage Lady Has an 


Adventure 


LirtLE Brown Bindo Kor was sitting on 
the porch steps. For half an hour I had 
been watching her from the window as 
she swung from the bars in the back yard 
or scampered nimbly up the ladder. Her 
tiny brown legs and her yellow silk sari 
flashed in and out among the figures of 
the other children. 

Now, with quick slender fingers she was 
separating diamond points a glazier had 
left after repairing the church windows. 
I sat on the steps, too, watching her, and 
listening to the conversation of the chil- 
dren. Blonde pigtails, thick black Chinese 
bob, and the little dark head under the 
sari. My three-year-old said something 
about Sunday school. That gave me the 
opening I had half been waiting for. 
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‘Do you go to Sunday school?” I asked. 

“No,” she picked up a piece of string 
and began to do “tricks.” “I go to church,” 
she added presently. 

“Where?” I persisted. 

“The Sikh temple.” 

“When? Do you go on Sunday?” 

“Yes. At two o'clock.” 

‘Do you sing songs?” In spite of her 
short answers I did not want to give up. 

“The men sing. We hear them.” She 
turned to the Chinese girl (who is Chris- 
tian). “Put your fingers there,” and held 
up her hands with the interwoven string. 

Somehow I could think of nothing more 
to say. Perhaps back in Mission Band days 
I would have known what to reply and 
why. There sat Bindo, close enough for 
me to reach out and touch her, the child 
of heathen parents. As I watched her I 
knew, with some sense of loss, what fif- 
teen years of “world friendship,” “appre- 
ciation of other peoples,” and “respect for 
other religions” had done to me. I have 
never consciously questioned foreign mis- 
sions. But, with what had all my life been 
8,000 miles away suddenly brought within 
two feet, I wasn’t quite sure. 

With much profit I have spent some 
time reading in the Gospels and thinking 
over the whole problem. What does Christ 
mean to me? Why must I tell others? 

Commonly the Sikhs who live in Vic- 
toria, B. C., are spoken of as Hindus after 
the careless western fashion. Properly they 
are East Indians. They come from the 
Punjab, a province of northern India. The 
word Sikh means disciple and is the name 
given’ to a reformed sect of Hinduism 
dating from the late fifteenth century. It 
is a nontheistic religion laying stress on 
personal purity and the abolition of caste. 

There are said to be 1,400 East Indians 
in British Columbia. All of the men seem 
to be in the wood business or working in 
sawmills; why, I do not know. The wood 
is delivered in a high two-wheeled cart 
holding half a cord, and is drawn by one 
horse. On top of the wood sits the Sikh, 
a turban wound around his head, and his 
beard falling upon his chest. His name, 
such as Bara Singh, is painted on the cart. 
in large irregular letters. Singh follows a 
man’s name, Kor a woman’s. There are 
about two women to every 100 men. 

The United Lutheran Church maintains. 
a mission among these people. At present 
the missionary is a converted Hindu from 
Vancouver. We are told that because of 
the many factions among East Indians they 
prefer the neutral offices of a white min- 
ister. 

Once a little East Indian boy came to our 
Sunday school. He said he had never 
heard of Jesus. He had heard of “god,” 
but not Jesus. 

What would you say to these children? 

Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 
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WHA 


THINK OF CHRIST 


BE 
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“I believe that Jesus Christ, true God, begotten of the Father from 
eternity, and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, IS MY LORD! 
Who has redeemed me, a lost and condemned creature, purchased and 
won me from all sin, from death and from the power of the devil; not 
with gold or silver, but with His Holy Precious Blood, and with His 
innocent suffering and death, that I may be His own, to live under Him 
in His kingdom, and serve Him in everlasting righteousness, innocence 


and blessedness, even as He is risen from the dead, lives and reigns 


Matthew 22: 41-46 


to all eternity—this I believe to be most certainly true!” 


—Luther’s Catechism. 


Sermon by Pastor E. F. C. Stahl, Bucyrus, Ohio 


TuE Lire of Jesus Christ, from His birth in Bethlehem to 
His ascension from Mt. Olivet, is full of thrilling interest to 
all the sons of men! 

He was ushered into this world amid the singing of angels, 
whose song has become the chorus of every land and is 
destined to be sung to His eternal praise by every tongue! 

The greatest miracle this world has ever known is re- 
vealed in the life of the Incarnate Son of God—He lived a 
life unparalleled among men, He died amid the most ap- 
palling phenomena! 

Whence came this Jesus, the Christ? The Angel Gabriel 
said: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power 
of the Most High shall overshadow thee; therefore also that 
holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God.” (Luke 1: 35.) 

His Name occupies a place all its own—“for there is none 
other name given among men, whereby we shall be saved.” 
His marvelous wisdom, matchless achievements and sub- 
lime purity of life attest that He was the anointed One of 
God—the Saviour of men! 


Beyond Criticism 

There are many striking facts about the Christ—He never 
made a mistake! The shrewdest of His antagonists watched 
His every word and failed in a just condemnation of His 
work. He spoke without effort or hesitation! The keenest 
of human minds hesitate, confer and consult before venturing 
an answer to weighty questions. Christ’s answer always 
came promptly, without counsel or consultation. He never 
expressed a doubt! However difficult and intricate the 
theme, Jesus always spoke with disarming assurance. He 
did not argue, He simply announced! When He spoke of 
God, it was as One Who came from God. When He spoke 
of the spiritual world, it was as One Who has lived and 
breathed the atmosphere of that world! 

His language was the quintessence of simplicity. He 
clothed the greatest truths in simplest dress. His language 
is simple enough for the child-mind and yet each word 
sparkles like a gem. 

Read the parable of “The Prodigal Son.” Note its mastery 
of principles, its breadth of vision, its knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. Dickens, who was supreme in the pathetic style 
of writing, was on one occasion asked what in his opinion 
was the most pathetic story in all literature. He answered, 
“The story of the Prodigal Son.” 


From Soul to Soul 

When the Incarnate Word speaks to me in the form of 
some gracious invitation, I suddenly discover music within 
myself of which I had never dreamed. When that Word 
speaks to me in the form of condemnation, I hate myself 
because of the fact of sin! 

Shakespeare has inspired many during the three hundred 
years since he wrote. Twelve great students of four nation- 
alities have written commentaries on his dramas. This is 
truly remarkable! Still no admirer of the Bard of Stratford 
has ever been inspired by Shakespeare to leave homeland 
and loved ones to go to some dark continent to give the 
message of his adored Master to the people there! 

The teachings of our Saviour are not big or bulky. Augus- 


tine wrote thirty volumes to systematize his theology; Calvin 
wrote forty. Paul says more in the New Testament records 
than does the Christ. We can easily read all that is recorded 
as the sayings of Jesus in a single hour! Yet, we never get 
to the end of His words! They pass over into proverbs, 
laws, doctrines,—but they never pass away! 

We are not surprised, therefore, that the great God in 
heaven and earth opened His wardrobes of infinite glory and 
clothed Jesus with the garments of light, as He declared: 
“This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 


More Informing Than Science 

Without science and philosophy, the God-man shed more 
light on things human and divine than all other scholars 
combined. Without eloquence of learning, He has spoken 
such words of beauty and power as were never spoken by 
the human tongue. 

Observe, too, that this Man of Galilee is the personification 
of purity! Jesus, the Christ, is the only One Who has ever 
lived in this sin-cursed world Who could say, “Which of you 
layeth anything to my charge?” and then evoke from His 
contemporaries and all subsequent generations the verdict, 
“We find no fault in Him at all.” 

Jesus was free from every semblance of selfishness: 


He did kind things so kindly, 
It seemed His heart’s delight 

To make poor people happy 
From morning until night. 


He was free from every vestige of pride! His hands were 
fitted to labor and His voice attuned to music. The church 
has often been shown the Christ of the cross, but seldom 
the workman at the carpenter’s bench. Yet, 


He left Jerusalem the proud, 
And went to Galilee 

To dwell among the fishermen 
Who toiled beside the sea! 


Casual Contacts Lose Influence 

A modern writer says of Jesus: “Many have left Him, 
because they never knew Him.” Superficial knowledge is 
always dangerous to true spirituality. To have the form of 
fair words upon the lips, but not their meaning in the heart; 
to be wise in one’s own conceit; to love that which is smart 
rather than that which is true—these are the evidences of 
a superficiality which is inimical to a living faith! 

As the Master’s servant, striving fully to understand Him, 
let me guard my heart against this foe! Let me beware of 
attempting to judge Him until I have honestly known Him! 

Above all, let me not turn away from His revealed truth 
to follow no higher guide than the vagrant fancies of my 
own untutored heart. 

A good way to understand the saving purpose of the beau- 
tiful Saviour is to examine His words in the light of His 
deeds! He tells us of the Good Shepherd—and when the 
eyes of men are opened they behold that He is the Good 
Shepherd! He enjoins love upon all, and behold, He prays 
even for His enemies! He praises the man who lays down 
his life for his friend, and straightway surrenders His life 
for all mankind! 
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Keightley, the English Divine, strikes a deep note when 
he says: “When we trace things back we see that love com- 
mands the fountains that quicken life! Until love speaks 
the waters of devotion are sealed, but once she has spoken, 
then nothing can stay them in their impetuous course.” The 
transcendant love of Jesus becomes luminous and meaning- 
ful as we witness His tears in behalf of wayward Jerusalem. 
It was because He loved so deeply that His heart felt so 
keenly the spiritual rebellion of His own people. Because 
love had mastered His soul, therefore, though the errand 
seemed doomed to failure, He determined to enter the city 
and plead again for that repentance which alone would lead 
the people to a living faith in Him, as the Son of God and 
the Saviour of men—but they would not! 

Love is the key that unlocks the meaning of the cross! 
Separated from love, the cross becomes more than a mystery 
—it becomes a sordid tragedy! But illumined with the light 
of divine love the cross is the hope of a perishing world! 
For it tells me that while I was yet in my sins, God so loved 
me that He determined to claim me as His very own, through 
the gift of His only begotten Son. 

The cross tells me that more enduring than the years, 
more persistent than the sunlight, is the divine purpose of 
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Him Who loved me and gave Himself for me! This knowl- 


~ edge imparts a new spirit to the heart; thus equipped the 


heart seeks after those things that Jesus delights in. By 
supplanting lust, pride, malice and unbelief with purity, 
humility, love and faith, the beautiful Saviour lifts men out 
of the rut of sin and:self and places their feet upon the firre 
foundations of righteousness. - : 

Thus would the heart of Paul reason. For undoubtedly che 
most challenging of all converts to Christendom was Saul 
of Tarsus! It’s a long‘leap from his “cruel consenting” which 
aided in the stoning of Stephen to that love which He ad- 
vocates in the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians. Yet, in the 
life of Paul that transition was made most successfully! 

How was it made? What was the dynamic power that 
produced it? Surely it is not with becoming grace that any 
student of psychology should attempt to explain Paul’s con- 
version while ignoring Paul’s own explanation of it! 

Indeed not! For Thou hast changed and redeemed other 
lives, beautiful Saviour, and Thou canst also change and 
redeem mine! Therefore put the power of Thy Holy Spirit 
into operation in my life, and He shall lead me into every 
God-pleasing service! 


AGAIN SUCCESSFUL 


Institute of Parenthood and Home Relations Annually Conducted by Thiel 
College Reliably Informative 


For THE fourth time Thiel College has sponsored an as- 
sembly which has proved of value to those who have had 
the opportunity to attend. As everyone knows, the problems 
which present-day parents must solve if their children are 
to be given proper influences in a proper environment be- 
come more and more complicated, and President Rudisill 
and Thiel College are therefore performing a unique service 
in arranging this annual meeting and bringing specialists in 
their lines to conduct the studies. 

At the request of THe LutHeran President Rudisill has 
made available brief excerpts from five of the addresses, 
which THe LUTHERAN is happy to bring to its readers. 


WHAT THE HOME DOES TO PERSONALITY 
By Earl S. Rudisill, President of Thiel College 


“PERSONALITY” is a loosely used term today. It may mean 
a combination of those attributes which distinguish man 
from the lower animals. Popular usage applies this good 
word to qualities in a person which influence other people. 
To the psychologist it means much, embracing mental, phys- 
ical, emotional, volitional, social, esthetic and moral quali- 
ties which make us what we are. 

At birth a child seems to be a blank, a combination of 
undeveloped factors which are gradually. brought to the 
surface by experience and make the child a person. It is the 
family that furnishes this experience during the pre-school 
years. The home has full access to the child and it exercises 
a greater influence on him than any other agency. 

Parents naturally give much attention to the youngster’s 
physical well-being, but too frequently fail in certain mat- 
ters which are so influential on personality. A child must be 
permitted to be an individual. He ought to be free from the 
burden of parents’ emotions, such as over-solicitation, fear 
or anger. Impartation of truth, a constructive discipline, 
and open confidence are essential to development of a self- 
directing life. Parents can well set a standard of habits. 
Habits are inevitable, but their character can be determined. 

An unfavorable home atmosphere may lead to obsessions, 


fears and irrational physical activities. Fright, threats or 
ghastly stories may bring similar results. A wholesome, 
happy, democratic home, friendly and closely knit, will serve 
to avoid many troubles and make for sound, radiant, active, 
mature persons in years to come. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ADOLESCENT 


By Dr. Samuel P. Franklin, Professor, Religious Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 


ADOLESCENCE, the period from twelve to about twenty 
years of age, is an intermediate stage between childhood and 
adulthood, in which the individual is striving to escape 
from youth and to move into the adult world, but has 
arrived nowhere in particular. 

Socially and emotionally, it takes young people longer to 
arrive at maturity today than ever before. Confronted with 
conflicts and problems arising out of our complex society, 
the adolescent is passing through a critical period of ad- 
justment. During this period, the adolescent wants to have 
all kinds of experiences, to read all kinds of books, to travel, 
to have all kinds of adventures and friends. His parents 
wonder whether he will ever settle down. 

Young people today demand independence of thought. 
They want to think on their own and to try to see through 
conditions, philosophies, and institutions which have created 
such a difficult world for them. Inconsistently enough, these 
same young people are very sensitive to conventions, espe- 
cially in the matter of dress. 

A valuable element in the relation between parents and 
children is mutual respect and confidence. Though we may 
disagree in our attitudes, we should share confidences and 
experiences with our children. We must not be too easily 
shocked at what they say and do, for if we are, we com- 
pletely separate ourselves from young people who come to 
us for help. There is a natural separation of years and 
motives and desires between adults and young people. We 
must recognize this fact and deal with the problem reason- 
ably and understandingly. Our relations should be on a 
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give-and-take basis. We must give young people privileges 
which we ourselves do not want, and they in turn must be 
generous with us: When we have learned to solve our prob- 
lems together on the basis of recognized differences in 
tastes, young people will stimulate us and keep us young 
and we shall have more influence in the lives of our 
children. 

What is the religion of the adolescent? He is not much 
interested in theology or institutions. He is interested in 
worship, in service and fellowship, and he wants the privi- 
lege of thinking his way through to a philosophy of life. The 
church, by providing the adolescent with opportunities for 
worship, service, fellowship and contemplative thought, can 
make religion a guiding force to furnish balance and moti- 
vation and to give direction to character during the years 
when young people are trying to prepare for adult life. 


GUIDING GIFTED CHILDREN 
By Dr. Luther A. Malmberg, Dean, Thiel College 


IT HAS BEEN said that we have not been fair to gifted chil- 
dren, for although much has been done for the underprivi- 
leged, the retarded, and the feebleminded, it is only in 
recent years that attention has been turned to the superior 
child. 

Whence do these gifted children come? They come, for 
the most part, from the professional and business classes,— 
from the homes of preachers, teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
business executives, and skilled laborers. Their parents have, 
on the average, at least twice as much education as parents 
in general. 

What kind of children are they? Popular opinion has pic- 
tured them as weak and nervous, undersized and frail, but 
the very opposite is the case. These children are stronger 
and healthier than the average child, emotionally more 
stable and more likely to achieve a desirable personality. 
They are often endowed not only with a special ability but 
with unusual skill in many directions. They are great read- 
ers. They have lots of common sense, and are less likely to 
lie, cheat, and steal than other children. Unless they are 
properly guided, they grow into supreme egotists, largely 
a law unto themselves and therefore a menace to society. 
These children resent restriction. They desire to be un- 
hampered in their creative activity. They like dramatics and 
music, and are rated high in desirable personality traits. 

How shall we guide these children? If undesirable traits 
tend to appear, we must reason with them and give them 
wholesome social contacts. We must meet their tendency 
to indolence by challenging them with notable examples of 
successful and hardworking schoolmates. They must be given 
as much freedom as possible and taught not to abuse it. 
Opportunities must be given them in different fields of en- 
deavor, so that they may find what they can do well and 
in which fields their greatest contribution to society is to 
be made. 


THE PARENT-CHILD ADJUSTMENT 


By Dr. E. B. Twitmyer, Head of Psychology Department, 
University of Pennsylvania 


THERE IS A motto which says: “The beauty of the house 
is order; the blessing of the house is contentment.” Some- 
thing of that sort must necessarily be the basis of any dis- 
cussion of parental relationships to children. 

Parents make mistakes in dealing with the food problem, 
which is an important one. In Philadelphia, 40 per cent of 
the children who come to the psychology clinic have definite 
mental or educational problems because of malnutrition. 
Formula feeding in infancy accounts for 30 to 40 per cent 
of feeblemindedness, and authorities in nutrition maintain 
that there is no substitute for mother’s milk. Later in life, 
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also, parents should try to control the kind of food their 
children eat, but at the same time should remember the 
importance of maintaining emotional stability as well. 

Experiments show that protoplasm tends to accept those 
situations which are agreeable, beneficial and not painful 
to the organism. By the same token, protoplasm tends to 
withdraw from stimuli which are disagreeable and harm- 
ful. Physical pain, which involves this same principle of 
protoplasmic discomfort, has trained children, and this 
method should be used judiciously early in life. This is the 
parent’s duty before he passes the child over to the public 
school. 

There would not be many problems if there were mutual 
participation in the life of the child and the parent. But 
mutual participation takes time. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that parents must spend time with their children. 
This does not mean that father should spend ten minutes 
between shaving and putting on a clean shirt, or a half 
hour after he is tired out for the day. It means a real con- 
tribution of his useful time to his children, precisely the 
kind of time he would devote to a prize bulldog if he wanted 
him to take a blue ribbon. 

Parents should have an attitude of 50-50 toward their 
children. If parents were right all of the time, the problem 
child, aside from cases arising out of mental disability, would 
very largely disappear. 


MOVIES AND CHILDREN 


By Dr. Wendell S. Dysinger, Professor of Religion and Director 
of Personnel, Thiel College 


IT IS FREQUENTLY assumed that children are merely enter- 
tained at the motion picture theatre. It is the thesis of this 
discussion that they are also educated there. Five brief 
statements may summarize certain researches which sup- 
port this position. 

In these experiments, the children remembered what they 
saw. After observing a picture, children passed very good 
examinations over the contents of the film. They were able, 
further, to pass such examinations after a period of weeks 
and months. 

Again, children’s attitudes were modified by the motion 
picture. The instruments which measure attitudes are 
hardly refined, but a number of motion pictures have so 
changed children’s attitudes toward war, the negro race, 
etc., that the changes were readily measured. These changes 
persisted over long periods of time. 

The depth of the effect upon children is indicated in the 
effect of the motion picture during subsequent sleep. The 
number of times that children normally move during sleep 
was carefully compared with the motility after attendance 
at the theatre. There are variations among different ob- 
servers and different pictures, but the average increase was 
great. 

Further, children’s emotions were stirred. Scenes of dan- 
ger and excitement stimulated much more disturbance 
among children than among adults. Romantic and erotic 
scenes seemed to stir the youngest observers little, but those 
near the age of sixteen reacted intensely. Adults tend to 
discount the motion picture as an artificial presentation, but 
children tend to live out the story vividly. 

Finally, children’s conduct has been affected. From the 
youthful criminal to the ambitious young suitor, it seemed 
clear that cues for conduct were being taken from the 
motion picture. 

Such statements do not prove that the motion picture is 
an evil; they prove that it is an effective educational method- 
Whether good or evil is contingent upon the picture. But in 
either case the presentation is effective. The motion picture 
is an effective educational method. Schools and churches 
will doubtless use this method increasingly in the future. 


CHURCH CARE OF LAY 
WORKERS 


Executive Secretary Hodges Discusses in This Article Rules of 
Church Workers and the Social Security Act 


As THE Social Security Act now stands, all those engaged 
in the service of religious, charitable, scientific and educa- 
tional institutions are exempted from the payment of the 
taxes and the protection afforded in the way of unemploy- 
ment compensation and future age annuities. 

The obligation to provide pensions for church workers has 
always rested upon the denominational bodies. In other 
words, it is not an obligation which has been created by the 
Social Security Act. However, as matters stand, these work- 
ers must look to their denominational agencies. 

Personally, I think that the church pension boards should 
undertake this responsibility and extend their service be- 
yond the ordained group so as to provide for the unordained 
workers. The problems are somewhat different. Therefore, 
the pension plans differ somewhat. For example, the ma- 
jority of the lay workers do not dedicate their life service 
to their work and prepare especially for it as in the case of 
the ministry. Furthermore, they are apt to pass from the 
work of one organization to another, sometimes entering 
commercial fields. Then, too, the majority are generally 
single women; whereas in the case of the ministry, the work- 
ers are predominantly married men. We do not have the 
problem of widows and orphans and, therefore, the costs of 
providing pensions for the workers is correspondingly re- 
duced. 

We do have, however, confronting us the fact that our 
pension boards do not have any funds accumulated that are 
available for providing pension credits related to the prior 
service of these workers. 

The wisest plan, therefore, is to begin to build funds to 
provide pension credits related to service rendered from 
now on, and eventually these funds will take care of the 
entire pension costs or at least the larger part. 

In the early days of the new fund, when the accumulations 
of the members are small, the corresponding annuities are 
necessarily small and, therefore, the greater portion of any 
pensions granted must come from other sources than the 
accumulations related to future service. 

If we had the funds on hand to provide for these prior 
service pension credits, our problems would be simplified. 
Since we do not have these funds, these prior service pen- 
sion credits would have to become budgetary items of the 
employing organizations, cared for from current income. 


Among Presbyterians Now 

The Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. has set up a department for the unordained workers 
into which payments are made by the employees in the form 
of three per cent salary deductions. The employer organiza- 
tion pays into the pension fund on account of the service of 
each employee covered, an amount equivalent to six per 
cent of the salary basis, making nine per cent in all. The 
purpose of this six per cent is to take care at least, in part, 
of the prior service credits. 

I do not anticipate that it will always be necessary for 
them to pay the six per cent, but for the present at least it 
is necessary and in some cases it may be necessary for the 
employer to pay in more than six per cent, for the employer 
must assume the entire prior service load in one way or 
another. It is their privilege to fund it, but failing that, must 
care for it currently. 

In the case of the Congregational Boards, they have set 
up a six per cent plan—three per cent from the employee 
and three per cent from the employer. The six per cent 
credits are accumulated, increased by interest credits and 
are to be applied towards providing annuity benefits be- 
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yond retirement. Any credits on account of prior service are 
paid for through the retirement fund so that monthly checks 
go out to the retired workers, one part of which is charged 
against the annuity reserve account provided for by the 
accumulations to the credit of the member at the time of 
retirement and the other part is collected by the retirement 
fund from the employer. 


The Y. M. C. A. Plan 


The Y. M. C. A. has adopted a “Savings and Security 
Plan” for its non-secretarial employees, of whom there are 
approximately 13,500. There is a regular pension system for 
the secretarial staff. 

The benefits in this plan cover certain hazards of life for 
which statistical and actuarial data are available. Accord- 
ingly it rests on a scientific and sound foundation. 

The plan provides a deferred annuity so that at the age 
of sixty-five a member will receive approximately the same 
benefits for the time spent in the employ of the Y. M. C. A. 
as if he had been under the Social Security Act while so 
employed, or such part of his personal accumulations with 
interest as he desired and a deferred annuity payable at 
the age of sixty-five for whatever would be the actuarial 
equivalent of the balance of the funds to his credit as would 
be approved by the Retirement Fund Board. 

After ten years of active participation in the Fund, should 
a participant become totally incapacitated for employment, 
as determined by the Medical Board of the Fund, the par- 
ticipant is entitled to disability retirement. The amount of 
his allowance will be the actuarial equivalent of his accu- 
mulated personal and association payments combined, with 
a minimum allowance equal to the allowance he would nor- 
mally receive after twenty years of participation. 

The plan is on a jointly contributory basis—that is, the 
employee and the employer each contribute monthly a per- 
centage of the wages or salary of the worker. The employee 
pays three per cent per month regardless of his age, the 
employer pays on a graduated scale from 2.41 per cent at 
twenty years of age to 3.94 per cent at fifty years or older. 

It will be noted that in these cases the pension board of- 
fers its services in administering these funds but does not 
undertake any financial obligations beyond those for which 
the funds are furnished by the employers and employees. 

There are regulations governing the retirement pensions 
which must be thought through and decided upon before 
the plan is put into operation. For example: Is it desirable 
to adopt a minimum retirement age, such as sixty-five years? 
If so, should it vary between sexes with perhaps a younger 
age for the female worker? 


Retirement Age 

Should there be a compulsory or automatic retirement 
age? If so, what should be the age: 65—68—70 years? And 
should it, too, vary with sexes? Should it be applied rigidly 
at the outset? Or should the rule be modified as related to 
present workers, who might be near the date of automatic 
retirement? I think there should be some modification. 

The question of equities upon the death of the member 
before entering upon a retirement pension must be consid- 
ered. Should the beneficiary or estate of the deceased 
worker receive the entire accumulations to the credit of the 
worker from his own funds and also the employers, or 
should they be limited to the employee’s own accumulated 
salary deductions? 

What withdrawal equities should be provided if the em- 
ployee leaves the service of the employer before entering 
upon an annuity? Should the accumulations from all sources 
remain to the credit of the worker or only those from his 


own accumulated salary deductions? What should be the — 


attitude toward cash withdrawals? 
I have merely sketched some of the basic principles and 
fundamental problems which must receive consideration. 


sng 
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THE COLLECT 


The Fourth Sunday in Advent 
The Nativity of Our Lord 


Four Lirtte PRAYERS are provided for our use during the 
course of this week. First, that of the Sunday: 
STIR up, O Lord, we beseech Thee, Thy power, and come, and 
with great might succor us, that by the help of Thy grace what- 


soever is hindered by our sins may be speedily accomplished, 
through Thy mercy and satisfaction; Who livest and reignest... . 


Notice how similar this Little Prayér is to that of the First 
Sunday in Advent; and how, since late in the Trinity sea- 
son, the cry Stir wp, O Lord has recurred persistently: Stir 
up our wills, our hearts; but in both of these Stir up Thy 
power. It is not “vain repetition” but persistent pleading; 
for back of this is realization of the deep necessity. It is the 
Power of God alone that can be, and is, effective in this 
necessity. For the depth of the necessity is the paralysis 
and eternal destructiveness of sin: its slavery in time; its 
exile in eternity. But over against this is the depth of the 
riches of the love, power, and grace of God. Into this, this 
pleading cry penetrates and casts itself: because here alone 


is succor, accomplishment, healing, protection, and eternal 


safety. 

As this solemn season began, full well realizing all the 
implications in The Advent, so it closes, Stir up, O Lord, 
Thy power, and come. “Arise, O God . .” “stir up Thy 
strength”: a cry for help; an alarm to make battle; a plea 
for protection; a prayer for fulfillment. But this rises to 
Him, Who was to come, Who came, Who will come again; to 
the Little Babe of Bethlehem; to the marred and martyred 
One of Calvary; to the All-glorious One, risen, ascended, 
regnant, Christ the Son, God blessed for ever. 


And, how dramatically we pray!—as if the work of our 
redemption were not yet begun; as if it really depended upon 
His Coming in a few more days... and thus we plead He 
hasten! Therefore, too, how earnestly, deliberately, solemnly 
this Little Prayer leads us to the Manger: that Babe and 
sin!—a world of sin,—my sin!—that Babe and succor and 
accomplishment!—that Babe and God’s Power and grace, 
mercy, and satisfaction! It makes us think of other things 
than the merriment of Christmastide! 

Broadly speaking, this Collect covers the whole work and 
process of Divine Redemption and its outcome; yes, and as 
that effects me, too! For while Christmas is all joy and song, 
good will and peace, the First Christmas was Adventure! 
God’s Adventure!—He came into the world on no holiday to 
visit His creation, but to loose the death-grip in which sin 
held it; to battle and vanquish the holder; to rescue His 
own. And cost what it might, He came; for only His Power 

* could conquer! That which was hindered by our sins was 
accomplished through His mercy and satisfaction. Just pause 
a bit and think of hindered (as related to us) and accom- 
plished (as related to Him). Actually that is the complete 
picture! And lest we stray away into dry fields of “the- 
ology,” remember simply “Jesus paid it all”!—better, Jesus 
did it all for me. He did stir wp His power; He did come; 
He did, and does still, succor. 

Now is the era of the help of His grace: so Christmas can 
be joy and song, peace and goodwill; but only after the 
Power of God, after defeating a world of sin, breaks down 
by the gentle dew of His Grace the sin in me, and stirs up 
in me the holy resolution to abide in Him and in all He has 
done for me. 

And as we pray this Little Prayer this Christmastide, for- 
get not that it reaches out over life. It is needed today,— 
needed in this world in which we pass our daily lives, where 
sin is still hindering as well as determinedly fighting the 
help of His grace! 

December 21 is St. Thomas’ Day. Here, too, a Little Prayer 
greets us. It is quoted as it was originally written. For the 
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form in which it comes to us, see Common Service Book, 
Text Edition, p. 209, No. 11. 


Almighty and Ever-living God, Who for the more confirmation of 
the faith didst suffer Thy holy Apostle Thomas to be doubtful in 
Thy Son’s Resurrection: Grant us so perfectly, and without all 
doubt, to believe in Thy Son Jesus Christ, that our faith in Thy 
sight may never be reproved. 

This dates from 1549, and was written by Cranmer and 
his associates. It replaces a much more ancient Collect, 
which was not considered “evangelical.” 

St. Thomas, we know, was called “the Doubter”’; we know 
why (Cf. John 20: 24ff); but we also know that he made 
“the good confession,” that doubt resolved into faith un- 
alloyed and purest adoration, into all-giving love and devo- 
tion. And that’s the reason why St. Thomas’ Day is right 
here so closely associated with the Day of the Nativity. The 
“great and mighty Wonder” which that celebrates can be 
approached in many ways; but to have Christmas in the 
heart, in one’s very soul, there’s only one pathway there, 
the way of Faith. We can see the Babe and His Mother; we 
can hear the Angels; we can read the words of eternal 
Promise concerning Him; but the Wonder .. Thy Son Jesus 
Christ born in the flesh . . the one thing more is needed to 
make that an unshakable possession,—Faith. Therefore 
“Grant us so perfectly, and without all dowbt to believe, 
that, like St. Thomas, we may greet Him that happy morn- 
ing, and always “My Lord and my God.” (Common Service 
Book, Hymns 18, 19.) 

Next comes Christmas Eve: sometimes we call this “Holy 
Night.” In ancient times (for that matter, today still, far 
and wide) there were three great celebrations on the Christ- 
mas Day. The first or earliest of these is “at cock crow,” 
some time after midnight. The Little Prayer appointed in 
the Common Service Book “For the Early Service” is the 
ancient Collect of this celebration. It comes to us from the 
second oldest of the Sacramentaries, the Gelasian. 


O God, Who hast made this Most Holy Night to shine with the 
brightness of the true Light: Grant, we beseech Thee, that as we 
have known on earth the mysteries of that Light, [so] we may 
also come to the fullness (fruition) of His joys in heaven. ... 


As in all Festival Day Collects, the Address contains a 
definite allusion to the “historic Fact” celebrated. One knows 
immediately where the Prayer belongs; one tunes in in 
devotion in the celebration! But this Collect even in this 
Address states something more. Here is faith’s testimony 
of Fulfillment. Note the close connection with the Isaiah 
Epistle. Note, too, the emphasis on Light, and remember 
how much that played a part in prophecy and fulfillment. 
Think of Our Lord’s own assertion, “I am the light . . ”; of 
John’s declaration in his Gospel (John 1); of Paul’s “light 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

But the Little Prayer reaches out into Light Everlasting, 
to the Coming Again!—Fulfillment reaches to fruition. Faith 
has borne its witness; bound unto itself its share in the 
promises; but the translation of these Eternal Mysteries to 
the warming of one’s heart here on earth is foretaste to the 
crowning of.that faith in eternal Joys. 

And last is the Little Prayer of Christmas Day, indicated 
in the Common Service Book “For the Later Service.” 


Grant, we beseech Thee, Almighty God, that the new Birth of 
Thine Only-begotten Son in the flesh may set us free who are 
held in the old bondage under the yoke of sin. . 


Another very ancient Collect, which many have thought 
ill-fitted or inadequate for the High Festival. But is it? 
Here in one brief sentence is a veritable mine of Christian 
doctrine,—a “Christology.” But one might say, Why this, 
then, in a prayer? But after all we are not praying doctrine, 
but what we fervently believe (a real distinction after all!). 
He Who was “begotten of the Father before all worlds” un- 
derwent a new Birth in the flesh (Gal. 4: 3ff). And we for 
whose salvation He came down from heaven, to participate 
therein must be born again (John 3: 3, 5; 1: 12f). That 
this may be consummated in us; that we may be the chil- 
dren of God, we pray with all our hearts this Christmas Day. 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Baron Erik Kule Palmstierna, Sweden’s Minister to Eng- 
land since 1920, has resigned in order to devote the rest of 
his life to the propagation of spiritualism. He will begin his 
new task January 1, 1938. For years he has pursued his 
spiritualistie practices with two well-known European mu- 
sicians—Yelly d’Aranyi and Adela Faschiri—with whom he 
has conducted many private seances. His resignation is due 
to the advice of the spirits which was recently imparted to 
him in one of the seances. It is yet to be seen whether he 
will follow the old-line procedure of spiritualism, as in- 
dicated in his recently published book, “Horizons of Im- 
mortality,” or, in the end be surprised into a new cult, and 
thus duplicate the fate of that Swedish scientist and diplomat 
of the eighteenth century, Emanuel Swedenborg, whose 
British translators and publishers committed him to the cult 
of the Church of the New Jerusalem twelve years after his 
death. 


The Day of Colored Mirrors, just dawning on the world, 
has already captured the stores and restaurants of New 
York. These colored mirrors stare out from every angle; 
and the crowds that gather round them, or the individuals 
who loiter as they pass, to see themselves as nobody else will 
ever see them, bear testimony to the popularity of the mir- 
rors. People like to see themselves in pink mirrors; it makes 
them look sunburned and healthy. The effect of a red mirror 
may not be as fortunate, but it might warn one against say- 
ing the wrong thing in public, which is the common way of 
making one’s face red. Green mirrors are said to make those 
who take a peep at themselves look mysterious; gun-metal 
mirrors reflect sad and interesting images; blue mirrors are 
found to be the most flattering. Whatever you have to offer, 
be careful which mirror you choose. 


If Growing Stouter is an Unwelcome Tendency with you, 
and hard on your clothing, there is a remedy. The latest 
innovation in textiles is a rubber thread made from the milk 
of the rubber tree in much the same manner as chemists 
manufacture rayon thread from cellulose. Garments made 
from this thread should be seam-proof and ever-fitting. 


An Interesting and Hopeful Light on the goodwill of the 
Scandinavians is manifested in the permission given recently 
by Sweden to 10,000 Danish unemployed to seek work with- 
in Sweden’s borders. Of course Sweden profits by it, be- 
cause of her acute shortage in skilled artisans; but the ges- 
ture of kindliness is significant nevertheless, and a shining 
example of the spirit that may exist between nations other 
than that of suspicion. Something very similar has found 
expression in Esthonia. There hundreds of unemployed 
Poles have been supplied with work, only partly because 
Esthonia’s workman-power was seriously depleted by her 
war for independence. 


The Nazi “Storm Troops” Have Received an Order from 
their Chief of Staff, Viktor Lutze. It is really a call to war 
against Christianity, which is throughout called a “foreign 
ideology.” Though the order is called “Instructions for Cul- 
tural Exercises,” it expressly states: “We must avoid rituals 
reminiscent of church ceremonies. These ceremonies are 
dead. Our National Socialist ideology is not a substitute, 
but a new creation. Christmas festivals in Protestant parish 
houses are as divorced from our ideology as the singing of 
Christmas hymns. A solstice ceremony must be in such 
form that people will be carried along by the strength of our 
faith. . . . It is fitting, in view of our heroic spirit, that we 
should hold these assemblies of our faith in localities in the 
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German land (pagan high places) which previously had 
been taken over by an ideology foreign to us (Christianity). 
... We are not to attack this foreign ideology..... We will 
force it out, on the contrary, through the strength of our 
faith. . . . Spokesmen of the foreign ideology (pastors and 
the like) may not address us.” Until recently the Hitler 
Elite Guard and the Storm Troops were allowed great free- 
dom in choosing their religious exercises. This order seems 
to indicate the necessity of setting up a barrier against the 
infiltration of church influences or Christian rites and doc- 
trines within the sacrosanct borders of national Socialism. 


A New Way to Treat Petroleum has made possible the 
production of huge supplies of T. N. T. from comparatively 
small amounts of the oil. If mass production should prove 
successful, it is estimated that the East Texas area alone 
could produce 150,000,000 pounds of T. N. T. daily. That 
would be enough for all purely commercial purposes and 
for a world war beside. Is this a word of warning to aggres- 
sive nations which do not possess oil sources, or a provoca- 
tion to those which do? The discovery will naturally be an 
incentive to a renewed struggle for territory, and an in- 
creased danger to the less developed lands whose mineral 


‘riches may easily invite the curse of subjugation at the 


hands of stronger nations. Witness China. But why must 
the emphasis in new discoveries so constantly lean to the 
side of destructiveness? 


The Highway of Militarism Has Been Broadened in Peru. 
In the secondary schools of the country the time given to 
military instruction has been increased from one to three 
hours each week. But an even graver wound has been in- 
flicted on the spirit of education. In Peru’s university at 
Lima a candidate for a Ph.D. degree chose the subject, “Non- 
Violence,” for his thesis, and presented a study of its psy- 
chological, moral and social aspects. His thesis was rejected 
and his application for a degree denied—just another way 
of subjecting scholarship to the tyranny of a political policy. 
The shadow of Fascism creeps farther on in the backward 
lands of South America. 


The United States Joins the List of debtor nations that 
have defaulted, but its creditors are among her own citizens. 
Various tribes of Indians have eighty-five claims filed 
against the government for persistently defaulted debts, 
fifty-nine of which, according to the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Justice officials, name specific amounts totaling 
$2,116,432,325. The other twenty-six, naming no fixed 
amount of damages, would make the total much greater. 
The largest single claim is that of the Sioux Nation for 
$882,457,354, on account of the non-payment of which they 
recently threatened to secede from the United States, and 
cast in their lot with Canada. 


The Netherlands Wants to Be Honest. Says Premier 
Hendryk Colijn: “We do not live in a country that is in- 
different to a still further increase in its debts, because it 
intends to wipe out the whole of them at one time or an- 
other. We wish to remain a respectable nation, and must 
be prepared to pay therefor.” The task is difficult because, 
with a very heavy national debt and expenditure for unem- 
ployment assistance, the present financial situation forbids 
the slackening of the tax restrictions that are at present 
strangling trade and industry. Even heavier burdens may 
prove necessary because of the increasing expenditures for 
national defense imposed upon her by the militaristic agita- 
tions in Europe. The critical point is the parliamentary sys- 
tem. The Premier declares: “The Fascists and Communists 
hope for parliamentary inefficiency, which is why our Na- 
tional Socialists voted against my proposed modification in 
the Constitution.” Debt and free government are near, but 
not friendly, neighbors; but the overthrow of free govern- 
ment inevitably makes the debt situation worse. 


il 
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EARLY CHRISTMAS PLANNING 


Practical Suggestions for Parish Groups 
and Individuals 


By Dr. Ambrose Hering, New York City 


THE MORNING maIL brought it. It reads: 


“Dear Pastor: Our club wants to do something at Christ- 
mas. We think it would be nice to give Christmas dinners 
for the poor and needy. Right after Thanksgiving we hope 
to begin gathering donations and toys. 

“Please select a number of families and let me know when 
a few of us can come to the office some evening to pick out 
the ones we like. 

“Some of our members want to serve the dinner at the 
church and others feel the families should come for them. 
I think we should take them around to the families ourselves, 
only the weather might be bad. 

“We are a group of sixteen girls anxious to do something. 

Hoping to hear from you by return mail. 

“Yours truly, if 


We church workers are always grateful for such letters, 
especially when they come early instead of the week before 
Christmas, as is often the case. The earnest purpose of so 
many groups of Lutheran youths to do something special at 
Christmas is to be commended. It is also an evidence of their 
wisdom when they confer with persons of experience in 
relief work in order to get the best results from their efforts. 


Here Are Some Suggestions 


First, in planning special “Christmas cheer,” it is essential 


always to begin early. Thorough preparations assure happy 
results. Singing Christmas carols is a splendid practice. 
Leaders should begin now to assemble groups, determine 
upon the itinerary, neighborhood or institutions to be cov- 
ered, and make sure that the proposed schedule does not 
conflict with that of another group. Hospitals, homes and 
institutions want to be consulted early and often have help- 
ful suggestions to offer in return. In some cities the whole 
area is being districted for caroling, generally under the 
supervision of a central committee of the church federation 
or the pastoral association. Ask your pastor now. 

Making and repairing toys is a good idea. Boy and Girl 
Scouts and Sunday school classes enjoy the work. An adult 
leader in touch with the Lutheran agencies, such as chil- 
dren’s homes, inner mission societies or settlement houses, 
and also family and children’s societies, should direct the 
project. At the same time that material is being assembled 
at a convenient center for painting and repairing, contacts 
should be made with the agencies and institutions to find out 
what they need and when they want it delivered. Here, too, 
getting under way early is a prime essential to success. 

The young ladies mentioned in the letter want to distribute 
Christmas dinners. How about the old-fashioned custom of 
distributing Christmas dinners to the poor? Well, a group 
of church youths going up a back alley the day before 
Christmas, peering at faded house numbers and stopping at 
some lowly door to present a basket of Christmas dinner 
supplies to some family no one in the party has ever met 
before, is often an embarrassing experience, especially to 
the family and also to the church group. We do not do it 
any more. It is not merely out of date but it is not kind to 
the sensibilities and the self-respect of the underprivileged; 
and anyway, none of us ought to invade the privacy of folks 
we don’t know even at Christmas. 


The Christlike Spirit 


The Christian Christmas should stand for the highest and 
the noblest in giving. In all planning for “Christmas cheer 
projects” it is essential always to consider those who must 
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receive our gifts. Let’s be very certain it is their hearts we 
want to make happy and not the pleasure we hope to get 
out of it for ourselves. Our help, to be really helpful, should 
fit into the plans of the local agencies and institutions which 
are active with underprivileged families and individuals all 
through the year as well as at Christmas. 

More often than is generally known it still happens that 
some families receive two or three, or even more, Christmas 
dinners in one season. This occurs when parish groups and 
individuals neglect to register their plans or fail to co-operate 
with a responsible church or social agency. 

So I cannot recommend “Christmas dinners” for the 
church club of girls, either for them to distribute or for the 
families to call for, unless they are families in the parish 
and known to members of the club,—then it becomes a mat- 
ter of parish fellowship, which is something altogether dif- 
ferent. 

The traditional Christmas basket is on the way out. Rec- 
ognized church and social agencies have discarded it. Some 
organizations still retain it. It is dramatic and the news re- 
porters give it generous space. It does tickle the pride of 
the givers to watch the folks eat, and the face of a tenement 
waif hid behind a formidable drumstick is still a good news 
shot for any daily. 

For Christmas the eternal question is: Who provides the 
dinners in January and February, pays for the coal bill, the 
pair of shoes and the needed tonsil operation? It must seem 
strange to the unfortunate who think, and they do, that at 
Christmas time money is literally thrown in every direction 
and by early January the discarded Christmas tree on the 
city dump suggests mute evidence of what has happened to 
the Christmas spirit in many a heart. Let’s be sensible at 
Christmas time and then retain its kindly spirit so that all 
through the year we live as in the conscious presence of 
God’s supreme gift. 


Christmas Giving and Our Church Agencies 

I am going to suggest to the church club of girls that one 
of them come to the office as soon as possible. Then we will 
explain to her our Christmas work with families and in the 
institutions. How we buy at wholesale and often receive 
donations of provisions and wearing apparel direct from 
dealers, special rates on dental service, medical supplies and 
other personal necessities. They may, if they wish, “adopt” 
a family or individual, whose full case facts (except name 
and address) we will give them, but the actual presentation 
of the gift will go through the regular channel by our own 
worker who is recognized as a friend by the family in ques- 
tion. Such a procedure will come natural from the point of 
view of the recipients. 

All the clothing, canned goods and staple foods the girls’ 
club is able to gather we shall gratefully accept. Contribu- 
tions, too, we need and are in a position to administer to 
better purpose than parish groups or individuals because of 
our year-round inner mission contacts. 

And this, too—throughout the country by press and radio 
the public will be asked to play Santa Claus again. News- 
papers will tell the pathetic story of the “neediest cases” and 
week by week the totals will mount till the half million 
dollar mark will be passed in New York City. 

High-salaried social agency publicity specialists will turn 
out “Christmas letters” which for skill and power are the 
last word in modern mail solicitation. This year promises 
to be a high-water mark in “holiday appeals.” 

It’s all fine and God blesses every gift for every good 
cause, but to Lutheran individuals and parish societies we 
wish to commend the needs of our own church agencies this 
Christmas. You know them. Many of the others you do not 
know and you lack the facilities to find out. So this year 
start off your own Christmas giving with a generous gift 
to your local Lutheran agency or agencies. You can be sure 
there will be an opportunity for its application. 
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“GOD AND C/ESAR” 
By the Rev. Luther W. Evans, Chaplain, United States Army 


“Then saith he unto them, Render therefore unto Cesar 
the things that are Ceesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” Matthew 22: 21. 


Turis TExT is widely used and also widely abused as an 
argument for complete and absolute separation of political 
governments and the church. Separation of church and 
state is a theory that finds special emphasis in our own land. 
It is the theory upon which is based those principles of re- 
ligious liberty which we hold so dear—the liberty of every 
man to worship God according to his own choice, or, if he 
so chooses, not to worship Him at all. That is religious lib- 
erty, and it is guaranteed to every American. That is the 
theory of separation of church and state, based on the reply 
of Jesus. But the very way in which Jesus phrases His 
reply indicates that He did not mean, “Do either one or 
the other,” but rather, “Do both.” “Render therefore unto 
Czesar the things that are Czesar’s, AND unto God the things 
that are God’s.” The Christian citizen must do both. It is 
conceivable that a man can be a good citizen of the United 
States and still not be a Christian. He can render to Czesar 
without rendering to God. But he cannot be a good Christian 
without also being a good citizen. If he renders to God, he 
also has the divine command to render to Cesar. 

Therefore, while in theory we adhere to our doctrine of 
separation of church and state, we find that in practice we 
cannot separate religion from life, especially in America. 
Our nation was founded by religious refugees. Our Con- 
stitution is dedicated to principles of liberty and justice 
that had their source and inspiration in religion. General 
Washington on his knees in prayer at Valley Forge is a 
picture more familiar to us than General Washington lead- 
ing his troops into battle. Abraham Lincoln resolved, in his 
Gettysburg Address, “that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom.” Sessions of our Congress, and of 
our state legislatures, are opened with prayer. The gov- 
ernment provides chaplains for the army and navy. Our 
democratic form of government is essentially Christian. 


Governments Not Christian 


There are forms of government in the world today that 
are not Christian. They either denounce religion altogether 
—call it the opiate of the people, outlaw it, try to crush it; 
or they try to twist it into pagan molds to support the illu- 
sions on which their dictatorships are built. The Christian 
can take only one attitude toward these forms of govern- 
ment that are constantly seeking to worm their way into 
America, and that attitude is opposition. These theories of 
government would deny the citizen the right to worship his 
God as he saw fit. They demand absolute tribute to Cesar, 
but do not grant in return the opportunity of also rendering 
homage to God. Jesus said, “Render unto Cesar ... and 
unto God...” Not one to the exclusion of the other, but 
both. There are in our country today certain sincere but 
misguided groups who teach their children that because of 
their religious beliefs they may not salute the American 
flag nor recite the pledge of allegiance. Whatever their re- 
ligion may be, it is not our understanding of Christianity. 
The average, normal Christian has no sympathy with re- 
ligious fanaticism, nor with Communism, nor Fascism, nor 
any other “ism” that seeks to deny him the privilege and 
opportunity of rendering his dues to Cesar and to God. 

However, there are certain times when every sincere 
Christian must be dismayed at the apparent gulf between the 
practices of his government and the teachings of Jesus. He 
sees corruption in politics, while Jesus teaches honesty and 
purity. He sees men taking unfair advantage of their 
brothers for selfish personal gain, while Jesus teaches un- 
selfishness. He sees crime and lawlessness. He sees nations 
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at war in a passion of hatred, while Jesus teaches love. 
What shall he do? 

It is here that we must recognize the fundamental dif- 
ference between Czesar and Uncle Sam. Cesar was an 
absolute monarch, whose word alone was law. His subjects 
had no voice in the shaping of his decrees. We who live 
under the blessings of a democracy do have the power to 
influence our government. If the ways of Cesar are not the 
ways of God, then it is our privilege, and our duty, to try 
to bring them into closer harmony. 

Here is Jesus’ message to present-day America. Spoken 
nearly 2,000 years ago, under circumstances utterly different 
from our own, it is as timely as if it had been given directly 
to us after a careful consideration of the events of the past 
few months. The greatest dangers that appear imminent 
today are the loss of our democracy, and the decline of our 
religion. Either one of these catastrophes would result in 
our moral and spiritual bankruptcy. We, as Christian cit- 
izens, are called upon to defend both of these heritages, and 
our call comes in these challenging words of our Saviour— 
“Render therefore unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.” 
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CHINA’S SLUMBER SONG 


Japanese Give Encouragement to Opium Traffic for 
Commercial Reasons 


By Calvin P. Swank, S.T.D. 


(Concluded from last week) 

THE SITUATION in Northern China and Manchukuo has 
become very alarming because of the encouragement of the 
Japanese. Manchukuo is under Japanese suzerainty and 
Japan exerts great influence in the opium provinces of 
North China. In these places China cannot enforce her laws 
and the Japanese laws provide such ridiculously small fines 
as to afford no deterrent. In many instances they hide be- 
hind the foreign and international settlement sections of the 
city and often militantly defy the law; especially is this true 
in Peiping and Tientsin. A careful investigation showed 
that 642 dens in two Chinese cities were owned or controlled 
by Formosans (Japanese) or Japanese. Crude morphine is 
produced in opium-growing provinces and shipped to 
Shanghai, Hankow, Peiping and Tientsin, where the ma- 
jority of the factories for the conversion into heroin and 
morphine are hidden. In Shanghai there were last summer 
between twenty-five and forty of these illicit producing and 
dispensing agencies. Numerous manufacturers have been 
discovered in Tientsin. Sixty-six per cent of all the opium 
of which the government has knowledge comes to Shanghai, 
with great quantities of smuggled and illicit cocaine and 
heroin, so that before the present war Shanghai rated as 
one, if not the greatest, drug center of the world. 


Japanese in the Traffic 

The cities of Jehol and Dairen, under Japanese influence, 
have also become influential centers of this nefarious busi- 
ness. Since the Japanese have recently set up provisional 
governments in North China, much of the machinery em- 
ployed in this manufacture has been shipped from these 
northern cities of Manchukuo to the Peiping-Tientsin area. 
In fact, it is thought that the Japanese coming into this area 
in early 1936 as drug merchants, came with the more fun- 
damental purpose of securing a permanent national foot- 
hold for Japan. Many Koreans are also engaged in the 
manufacture and traffic. In the city of Tientsin and its 
Japanese concession it is estimated that one person in ten 
is a drug addict. One raid in 1936 netted much machinery 
and $90,000 worth of narcotics owned by the Japanese Trans- 
portation Company. Three hotels in the Japanese conces- 
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sion were reported to contain 120 smoking and selling joints 
and eighty morphine dens, while opium pipes and lamps 
were openly sold. Seventy drug joints, exclusive of gov- 
ernment “hongs” (shops), were supplying 60,000 addicts in 
Peiping. A raid in January 1936 in Peiping resulted in the 
arrest of 654 persons, among whom were many Japanese, 
Koreans and Formosans. A dozen houses were found to be 
run by Japanese obtaining opium from the Manchukuo 
monopoly in the city of Jehol. In Peiping, the city officials 
blame the Koreans especially for the spread of the drug 
habit. Hundreds of drug shops have sprung up in these 
cities of Northern China supplied by smuggled drugs brought 
in from Dairen and Mukden by rail and junks. A taste of 
heroin is often given away as an advertisement, or sold 
under the pretense of curing some ailment, especially tuber- 
culosis. Changli, after an investigation, disclosed 131 mor- 
phine and heroin shops; Tangshan over 200, Kuyeh 20, 
Lanhsien 104, and Shanhaikwan 50. A representative of the 
Opium Advisory Committee was told of the addresses of 
498 establishments in the province of Hopei. The northern 
port of Manchukuo has been a “black spot” upon the nar- 


cotic map since 1932. It centers about the cities of Jehol,- 


Mukden and Dairen. These cities form the center of a great 
deal of the poppy agriculture. In 1934 while in Manchukuo 
there were 99,000 drug addicts registered, it was reliably 
believed that a more correct number was between three and 
six millions. The revenues in 1935 amounted to $13,000,000 
representing an increase of 300 per cent over 1932, or in 
three years. 

In Mukden there are 550 Japanese and Korean owned 
shops. Harbin business district harbors twenty-nine nar- 
cotic joints, twenty of which are owned by Japanese. The 
number of drug addicts in three northeast provinces of 
Manchukuo has increased from 240,000 to 740,000 in the last 
few years. A million yen worth of narcotic drugs has been 
smuggled into Dairen every month. The drug regulations of 
recent months in Manchukuo have caused the trade to shift 
to Mukden and Tientsin, while the smuggling in Dairen is 
still extensive. Japanese are active in this trade abroad, 
while Japan herself manufactures about twenty-six per cent 
of the world’s cocaine. 


China’s Six-year Plan 
The Central Government of China has set upon what they 
call a “six-year plan” for the elimination of opium addicts. 
This began in 1934, when an Opium Suppression Supervisory 
Bureau was appointed. This was to eliminate addicts by 
1940. Government hospitals were provided for the cure of 


~addicts. In 1935 the peddlers of narcotics were to be ex- 


ecuted. All who refused the cure, as well as those who after 
the cure returned to the habit were to be branded. Each 
succeeding year the most flagrant promoters either as ped- 
dlers or addicts were to be given life imprisonment or be 
executed. A great scare propaganda was set on foot in the 
latter part of 1936, warning that after January 1, 1937, this 
would be rigidly enforced. “Be cured by New Year’s or 
die” was broadcast. Hundreds of coffins were made and 
displayed. The government, however, when the time came, 
no doubt because of the magnitude of the undertaking, be- 
came “temporarily lenient.” One man, a peddler, was ex- 
ecuted at Peiping before 10,000 onlookers on January 8, and 
five days later on the beautiful steps of the Temple of Heaven 
five more were shot before an even greater crowd. Of late, 
though mass executions were planned, they have not been 
carried out. This has crowded the government institutions 
set up for curing the addicts. One institution is said to have 
“cured” 15,000 addicts. Many quack hospitals sprang up, 
some with quick cures, even in seven hours. This drastic 
drug regulation has caused many to change from the use 
of opium internally to smoking, since the penalties are less 
severe. 

The evil of poppy growing is not confined to its harmful 
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disposition, but it occupies soil and labor which should be 
utilized for substantial food supplies. The central govern- 
ment therefore attempted to confine the cultivation to a 
few provinces and gradually eliminate it for a more worthy 
and more badly needed cereal. The ironical fact is that from 
the same general countries where opium is so extensively 
produced (North China and Manchukuo), there comes 
three-fourths of the world’s supply of soy beans. 

The figures given by the Chinese representative of the 
International Opium Advisory Committee with headquarters 
at Geneva, June 1936, were 1,218,416 registered opium 
smokers in China. Figures for several of the provinces were 
incomplete. This is considerably out of proportion to the 
known number of smokers, some provinces alone having as 
many as 300,000. But the cultivation of opium was pro- 
hibited to twelve provinces. Raw opium sales, legitimately 
grown, amounted to 1,960 tons in 1934, netting a monopoly 
of about Mex 20,000,000 (Chinese money). It was further 
reported that 964 persons had been executed for breach of 
the narcotic laws. During 1935, 36,977 pounds of raw opium, 
1,439 ounces of morphine, 1,760 ounces of heroin and 5,415 
ounces of narcotic pills were seized. The number of hos- 
pitals had grown to 800 in 1935. By November 1936 one 
hospital in Shanghai had discharged 7,000 patients as cured. 
In the Kiansu province 20,000 were prosecuted; in Hupeh 
5,068 dens were closed and 7,500 addicts cured. 

One way of estimating the illicit manufacture of opium 
products, though not considered official, is by the amount 
of acid acetic anhydride imported. This is used almost en- 
tirely for the manufacture of aspirin, acetic rayon and 
heroin. Though China manufactures little or no aspirin 
or acetic rayon, it imported thirty-one tons of acid in 1935 
of which twenty-six tons came from Japan. Of this, one 
Japanese firm in Tientsin took six tons within six months, 
and thus could produce from three to six tons of heroin. 
The Chinese investigators were thrown off by ninety per 
cent of this being consigned to Japanese pharmaceutical 
firms located in the Japanese concession. 


The United States Affected 


The opium industry in which so many Japanese, For- 
mosans, Manchurians and Koreans, all Japanese subjects, 
has been a contributing factor in the remote causes of the 
present war. It has embittered the Chinese against Japan, 
whom they say, by this sinister traffic has been planning to 
weaken and ruin the Chinese both physically and politically, 
and thereby make great profit for herself. The campaign 
against narcotics is a part of the “new life’ movement in 
China. Her progress in this movement must depend largely 
upon her success in exterminating this nefarious industry, 
which has been sapping her health, wealth and national 
efficiency. 

But this whole diabolical industry interests all countries, 
and especially the United States. In 1936, the Taiyo Maru, 
a Japanese ship, had been held overtime at Los Angeles 
owing to the apprehension of opium smugglers. Two Chinese 
stewards had prepared a quantity of opium in a waterproof 
package and when the ship was approaching dock, threw it 
out a port hole, intending to swim out and retrieve it. The 
Bureau of Narcotics of the United States Treasury has be- 
come alarmed at the increasing quantities of drugs seized in 
this country, the source of which is the Orient. 


Tue LUTHERAN’S merits as a church paper are widely rec- 
ognized. Our recent correspondence bears witness to the 
timeliness and convincingness of its articles. It will continue 
to be informing, trustworthy and consecrated to the pur- 
poses of our Church. 

The more it is read, the more good it will do. Make a 
gift of it to someone who will enjoy its pages. 
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SIMILAR BUT NOT THE SAME 


In SHOW WINDOWS of two stores within easy walking dis- 
tance of each other appeared recently two suites of living 
room furniture that appeared very much alike to the win- 
dow shopper. The price of one was less than that of the 
other; the merchant commented concerning it—“You need 
to spend a third less to own this than to buy the one you 
saw up the street.” But examination proved that the cheaper 
was really an imitation of the higher priced outfit. Instead 
of mahogany the wood was stained poplar. Fabricated sub- 
stitutes for skins resembled real leather but lacked its wear- 
ing power. The one was like the other in external appear- 
ance but had not the same essential value. 

Christian truth and Christian duty have again and again 
encountered the competition of substitutes that claimed to 
be “just as good” and easier to accept and perform. Indeed 
one of Christianity’s greatest controversies was the dispute 
concerning the deity of Jesus,—was it of one essence with 
God or of like essence. The dispute became of such violence 
and was the cause of so great divisions within the far-flung 
areas of the Roman Empire as to induce Emperor Con- 
stantine the Great in the year A. D. 325 to call to Nicaea 
the bishops and leaders of the church of that period. From 
their deliberations we have our Nicene Creed and its clause 
—‘“being of one substance with the Father.” Arius and the 
Arian party argued that the divinity of Jesus resembled that 
of eternal deity (homoi-ousion), while Athanasius and the 
orthodox group insisted on homo-ousion. The modern news 
writer would probably head his story of the Council of 
Nicaea with the title, “Church Divides Concerning an Iota.” 
The fact is that the Nicene fathers rejected the proposal to 
define Christ as an imitation of true divinity. They declared 
that He was more than like God; He was truly deity. The 
next time you recite the Nicene Creed with its seeming 
repetitions of phrases, stop to remember that the words, 
“God of God,” “Light of Light,” “Very God of very God,” 
“begotten, not made,” “being of one substance (homo- 
ousion) with the Father,” are the confession of the reality 
of the deity of Jesus. 

History has furnished ample evidence that a partial ac- 
knowledgment of the divine nature of Jesus is a destructive 
compromise. Arianism which was revived after the death 
of Athanasius, disappeared under the attacks of Moham- 
medanism. The Church of North Africa which constituted 
the patriarchate of Alexandria and at one time outranked 
Rome in the influence of its leaders, became “heretical” in 
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451 and gradually sank into the confusion exhibited by the 
Coptic Church, with the ecclesiasticism of Abyssinia as its 
twentieth century climax of superstition. 

Individuals suffer similarly when they lose sight of the 
deity of Christ under the persuasion of writers or talkers 
who eulogize the purely human greatness of Jesus. An im- 
itation of Him is like a cheap piece of furniture. It cannot 
carry the loads incident to the daily use to which the human 
soul must put religion. Either it becomes a mere draggled 
routine or in a critical time its falseness is made evident by 
its breakdown under a heavy strain. The Christianity that 
is worth while has no substitutes. 

And in another way real Christianity resembles other 
good equipment: it is not cheap. Faith in Christ and fel- 
lowship with brethren are not acquired and maintained at 
the price of imitations. Our religion is very much more 
than a Santa Claus cult, however vociferously we may cele- 
brate the festival of the Nativity on December 25. The fact 
is that a great many people go wild over a day. Into twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours they crowd the recognition of 
friends and kinfolk, a great feast, and perhaps some gifts 
to folk in need of food and clothing. None of these is wrong 
provided the impulse for love of friends, fellowship in the 
home, and deeds of charity spring from gratitude to God 
because the Only Begotten has become incarnate and died 
for our sins. Examine your faith, my friend. Is it the real 
trust in God as He is revealed in Christ or are you respond- 
ing generously to the advertisements in the stores and the 
pleas in your favorite journal? 


THE HOUSEHOLD’S PRIOR LIEN 


Tue LUTHERAN is in receipt of announcements and bulle- 
tins from the Federal Council of Churches and from other 
groups that are pressing upon the attention of charitably 
inclined Americans the needs of people in warring or mil- 
itarized portions of the world. Not their race or convictions 
but their suffering is the basis of appeal. 

As to the reality of the poverty and suffering, for the relief 
of which the Federal Council pleads, there is no doubt. And 
since war as it is now being waged seems to deem the de- 
struction of women, children and non-combatants justifiable 
strategy, the destitution and also the effects of wounds and 
exposure have universal appeal. In America, where peace 
prevails and where work has yielded earnings, the neces- 
sities of the war stricken have a compelling appeal. God 
will bless the charity of which the Federal Council and some 
similar agents are the distributors. : 

But THe LUTHERAN advises members of the United Lu- 
theran Church to use our own agencies for whatever gifts 
they decide to send. For relief in Europe or in China, the 
National Lutheran Council, 39 East 35th Street, can serve 
you. Next year during the Epiphany season, our Board of 
Foreign Missions will offer its annual special privilege of 
giving through the Sunday schools to our work in Shantung, 
China. While to date that area has not been under invasion 
and bombardment, it is the refuge of Chinese and mission- 
aries from affected cities and the need is equal to our relief 
resources. 

In advising the exclusive use of our own agencies, we are 
thinking of three elements of the: Christian ministry of 
mercy. First, there are the calls upon our pastors, mission- 
aries and Chinese for aid. These know where the need is 
greatest. Second, those to whom we take the Gospel’s mes- 
sage have been told of answers to their prayers and through 
us God will prove His love to them. They will come first to 
us. Third, other groups will respond to other calls, con- 
fident that the members of the United Lutheran Church will 
work for and through those of their own “household of 
faith.” No overlapping will occur but if we fail our own 
areas they will be taken from our stewardship. And why 
not, if we neglect them? 


aye 
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eACROSS THE *DESK 


A REASONABLE DEGREE of adaptation to circumstances can 
be justified with reference to sacred occasions. For example, 
the hour or hours at which Christmas celebrations occur in 
the church can be “at the convenience” of the congregation. 
When we began our ministry forty years ago, the congre- 
gation gathered on December 25 at the same hour and in 
much the same spirit as on Sunday. The number present 
was greater than at Thanksgiving but not above that of an 
average Sunday attendance. 


Early Morning Service Introduced 

Who began the early morning service we have been un- 
able to learn. It came to Lutheran churches in Philadelphia 
about the turn of the century and quickly became popular. 
Some congregations began the festival at 6.00 A. M., others 
at 6.30 or 7.00. Judged by ordinary standards, it was a very 
inconvenient hour. In our city the street cars were still on 
the night schedule of half hour intervals between cars. When 
the weather was unpleasant the pre-dawn darkness inten- 
sified the discomfort. But the people came in great num- 
bers, handicaps notwithstanding. In the congregation to 
which we belong, this Matin Service soon became the only 
one on Christmas Day unless December 25 fell upon a Sun- 
day. It continues to attract a congregation which only the 
Palm Sunday attendance exceeds in numbers. And no wor- 
ship is more enjoyed. 
. Announcements reaching THE LUTHERAN indicate a grow- 
ing prevalence of services that begin at 11.30 P. M. on 
Christmas Eve or at midnight. The advantages of this hour 
are said to be greater convenience and less “sleepiness” than 
are provided by the early matin devotions. If the latter 
argument is valid, we have thereby another glimpse of 
changed habits of the people. Biologically we should be 
closer to sleepiness at midnight than at 6.00 A. M., but ob- 
servers of the times tell us that “early to bed and early to 
rise” no longer counts in making a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise. Maybe not. 


The Divine Manifestation 


Two conclusions continue valid, we believe. First, there 
should be a Christmas service so prepared by the pastor, 
choir and committee for invitations, decorations and pro- 
gram as to declare as far as is humanly possible the tre- 
mendous significance of the festival of the Nativity. Cus- 
toms notwithstanding, Christmas is not in its level of sig- 
nificance a children’s show nor is the exchange of gifts an 
essential feature. It is the perennial emphasis on the miracle 
of the incarnation, the Son of God born of a woman, made 
under the law. To ignore this meaning closely approaches 
irreverence. A sensitive believer in Christ cannot escape a 
feeling of painful disgust when the natal day of his Saviour 
is lowered to commercialism, to godless forms of amusement, 
and to indulgence in food and drink more akin to harmful 
debauchery of the mind and body than to uplift of soul and 
character. 

But in many instances there is the apology of ignorance. 
In America at least there are thousands of homes in which 
so little is heard of the truth revealed by Holy Scripture 
concerning the gift of God that the spiritual content of the 
Christmas holy day does not appear. Children know of Santa 
Claus but not of Christ. They know of pleasure but not of 
prayer. Their parents will have a difficult time on the day 
of judgment. 

Now as if we were living in a pagan land the spiritual 
content of the Christmas gospel must be stressed. 

The act of the incarnation of the Only Begotten of the 
Father was of God’s determination and at His command. But 
when Jesus was born at Bethlehem, then a standard of judg- 
ment not previously established came into existence. Today 


to every human being the question is put, “What think ye of 
Christ?” The answers indicate the eternal answer’s future. 


Christmas Trees 

The earliest and most vivid of our recollections of child- 
hood focuses upon a Christmas tree that St. Mark’s, Ada, 
Ohio, placed in the chancel of the little church each year. 
A member of the church council (a carpenter) supervised 
its purchase and erection. Our congregation was small in 
comparison with others in the town, but energized by a 
boy’s loyalty to his group, we believed that ours was always 
“the biggest tree in town.” Decorations were provided, 
among them candles and candle holders that could be hung 
on the tree’s smaller branches thus illuminating it. In much 
later life in Reading, Pa., we were privileged to enjoy the 
thrill of a really roof-reaching pine tree that was almost 
hidden under ornaments. It was claimed to be “the tallest 
tree in town.” The height of the building in which the 
towering pine stood permitted the installation of a forest 
giant. Hours were required to prepare it for exhibition and 
the pastor often received hints as to approaching weddings 
in his flock by observing the couples that helped decorate 
the Christmas tree. 

One custom current in our boyhood in the part of Ohio 
in which we lived has been abandoned. People brought 
gifts for members of the family and for friends to be “placed 
on the tree.” These were read out and distributed near the 
end of the service with resultant public manifestations of 
joy and sorrow. Of the latter we still recall vividly one or 
two instances; a package directed to a young woman was 
opened and found to contain a fine-comb. The disappoint- 
ment of children who received nothing sometimes took the 
form of outright weeping. Obviously a certain callousness 
can be found among otherwise good people, who give good 
gifts to their own little circle, but ignore the needs of those 


‘of diminished means. The fact is that a very superior form 


of godliness is necessary to be generous. Those who give 
in order to pander to their pride should be restrained from 
giving to poor people. The snob’s greatest display of ag- 
gravating egotism is found when he undertakes charity. If 
you have ever been a poor relation you know what is re- 
ferred to. 

: Christmas Exercises 

How MANy orators and musicians owe the discovery of 
their talents to Christmas and Easter entertainments spon- 
sored by the churches, no one knows. It is probable that of 
the present generation of notables on stage and screen more 
than three-fourths spoke pieces and sang carols at celebra- 
tions of the great festivals in the Church Year. Certainly 
any who lacked such a privilege were underprivileged. 

Nor are parents without grounds for sincere gratitude to 
the church. What father and mother dare deny their sin- 
cere and considerable pride in their Johnny or Mary who 
stood up in front of fellow Sunday school scholars and their 
families at the Christmas entertainment to recite a poem. 
Maybe it had only four lines but it called for as much pre- 
liminary parental persuasion and training as later would be 
given by the son or daughter to a stump speech, a plea in 
court, or to the defense of women’s welfare. We are writing 
from personal observation on this point. We have watched 
the facial expressions of fathers and mothers while their 
children were speaking and singing on church programs. 

We have a perfectly definite reason for this reference to 
the amateurs whose talents are used by the church at its 
festivals, We urge congregations to give these occasions the 
value they merit. The world may sneer at your Christmas 
recitations and renditions of hymn and cantatas. But they 
are clean, inspiring and worthy. They are good enough to 
please God,—why not us? 
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THE FHOME (CIRCLE 


“THE LORD IS NIGH UNTO ALL 
THEM THAT CALL UPON HIM, TO 
ALL THAT CALL UPON HIM IN 
TRUTH.” 


“Come,” we say to our Lord. Our invita- 
tion must come from a fearless heart, a heart 
fully ready to receive Him. “Then cleansed 
be every breast from sin, make straight the 
way for God within.” 


When came in flesh the incarnate Word, 
The heedless world slept on; 

And only simple shepherds heard 
That God had sent His Son. 


When comes the Saviour at the last, 
From east to west shall shine 

The awful pomp, and earth aghast 
Shall tremble at the sign. 


Then shall the pure of heart be blest, 
As mild He comes to them; 

And when upon the Virgin’s breast 
He lay at Bethlehem: 


As mild to meek-eyed love and faith, 
Only more strong to save; 

Strengthened by having bowed to death, 
By having burst the grave. 


Lord, who could dare see Thee descend 
In state, unless he knew 

Thou art the sorrowing sinner’s friend, 
The gracious and the true? 


Dwell in our hearts, O Saviour blest; 
So shall thine advent’s dawn 
’Twixct us and Thee, our bosom Guest, 
Be but the veil withdrawn. 
—J. Anstice. 


“AND WE BEHELD HIS 
GLORY” 


THE woRtp will celebrate its Christmas 
this year as it has done for ages past, in 
feasting, merrymaking, and a meaningless 
exchange of gifts. It will miss the real joy 
and the real meaning of the festival. What 
a pity that so many Christians, too, fail 
to realize what the words mean which 
they hear concerning the Christ Who has 
come. 

Would we be classed among those whose 
senses are so dulled that the Christmas 
message falls unheeded? If not, we must 
turn our attention away from earthly 
things, and contemplate with devout and 
childlike hearts the great mystery which 
is here. Who is Jesus? What is Jesus? 
The little Babe in the manger? Yes. The 
Son of Mary? Yes. A great Prophet? 
Yes. And yet the answer is not satisfy- 
ing. Even an unbeliever would confess 
this much. We must be prepared to go 
farther, to join St. John in his noble con- 
fession, “We beheld his glory, the glory 
as of the Only-begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth.” Here is where we 
part company with the unbeliever. He 
does not believe these words; we do. We 
confess that the Child at Bethlehem is the 
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Son of God the Father, that whatever 
glory is the Father’s is also His. And be- 
cause He is the Almighty God, He came 
down upon earth, not empty-handed, but 
He brought a most wonderful gift. He 
brought grace and truth for sinful man, 
whereby we are freed from the burden of 
sin. As we hear the story again, we look 
upon Him with the eye of faith and see 
all this; and seeing, we rejoice. 

God’s love for men is the great Christ- 
mas message. How wonderful that God 
should love men at all! It was while we 
were yet sinners, in spite of our sins, that 
He manifested His love. We could never 
understand this wonderful love were it 
not for its effects upon those who accept 
it. The love of God, in Jesus Christ, saves 
and transforms men’s hearts. God loves 
men for what He can make them become 
rather than for what they are. It was on 
that account that God loved so that He gave 
His only begotten Son. Through no other 
person, and by no other means, could He 
save men and restore them to eternal fel- 
lowship with Himself. Such a love neces- 
sarily includes all men. The distinctions 
among men between rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, strong and weak, great and 
small, good and bad, do not count in God’s 
sight. To Him all men are miserable, lost 
sinners, with the possibility of salvation 
and eternal glorification. So God loved 
the world, and so loved that He gave His 
Son. God’s love is so great that He desires 
all men to know about it, to have it of- 
fered to all men, with all that it brings. 
The message of God’s love to us is a com- 
mission, too, to go and tell the world of 
His love. 

Remember the poor, is also a Christmas 
message. God has set the example for us. 
He did not give to those who had an 
abundance. He did not give to those whose 
favor He desired. He did not give to those 
who had given to Him, or might give to 
Him. He gave to the miserable, the help- 
less, the hopeless, the needy. If we would 
find the true Christmas joy, we must go 
out, too, to the needy, in the spirit in 
which He went, and help those who can- 
not help themselves. It is not enough to 
send, but the giver with the gift finds the 
joy of giving. The more or less selfish ex- 
change of gifts can but bring pleasure in 
kind. It is a low order of personal grat- 
ification. The greatest joy to the Christian 
comes from the prayer-consecrated gift 
for the preaching of the Gospel to a lost 
world. The missionary offering is the in- 
dex to the measure of the true Christmas 
spirit. None is so poor as those who are 
in spiritual poverty.—Selected. 


In memory of the Christ child! How this 
one touch of life affects the world! Love, 
charity, brotherly kindness—the result of 
that Life given to men. The Babe of Beth- 
lehem, Whose eyes opened to the day’s 
dawn in a manger, brought to men the 
only real hope they had ever known. 


—Quigley. 


BENJAMIN BUNTING’S 
CHRISTMAS 


By Reba Mahan Stevenson 


“CurIstmMas is a nuisance—a_ perfect 
nuisance, a sadly mismanaged affair!” said 
Benjamin Bunting, taking a long drink of 
water the minute the words were out of 
his mouth as if to wash away their un- 
pleasant taste. “All foolishness!” he added, 
and looked down one side of the table and 
up the other at each and every Bunting 
there assembled as though daring them 
to contradict him. 

But each and every Bunting sat open- 
mouthed, too far gone with astonishment 
to think of contradicting anyone, much less 
Uncle Benjamin. Why, if every jam-pot 
and tureen had suddenly jumped up and 
started turning cart wheels down the 
length of Cousin Harriet’s Thanksgiving 
table it could not have been any more 
astounding than to hear Uncle Benjamin 
declare, “Christmas is all foolishness!” 

For Benjamin Bunting, mind you, was 
not at all a Scrooge sort of person. Far 
from it. He was round and jolly; he loved 
everyone in the whole world; he loved 
every minute of every day. His heart was 
large, and his home matched his heart. 
There he lived, “all alone by himself,” as 
any little Bunting would have told you, 
except for Mrs. McCormack, who kept 
both Benjamin and the house running 
along in orderly ways. The good times 
that he contrived to have in that big, 
roomy place, and the people he made 
happy there were things worth telling 
about; but of all the three hundred sixty- 
five, Christmas was the red-letter day of 
the year. Then they came trooping up 
the broad front walk—Buntings great and 
Buntings small came early and stayed late, 
bringing small bundles and going home 
with large ones, swarming through the 
house, dancing around the huge tree in 
one grand circle; everyone, even to Great- 
Aunt Caroline, who always said she 
couldn’t and always did. 

And this was the Benjamin Bunting, the 
same one, indeed, who now avowed that 
Christmas was all a nuisance, Further- 
more, he said he meant to prepare for the 
evening paper a letter of protest against 
this “annual orgy of stupid extravagance 
and excitement’—his very words! 

What had come over Uncle Benjamin 
no one could even faintly imagine when 
the matter was discussed later without his 
disturbing presence. 

“The gloomy weather has got the best 
of him,” decided Alonzo Bunting. 

“Could it be bad investments?” 
gested Alonzo’s sister. 

“Has he been ill-treated in some way— 
has some friend, perhaps, been unkind to 
him?” asked someone else. 

“Is it this?” “Is it that?” questioned one 
and then another. But, over and over, 
they all came back to the same unanswer- 
able query, “Whatever can have got into 
Uncle Benjamin?” 

Well, whatever it might be, it was going 
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to cheat them out of a happy day at the 
big house on the hill, and since no other 
Bunting had a home that would half hold 
them all, they began making plans for 
dividing up into smaller parties. Some 
would go here and some would go there. 
Great-Aunt Caroline’s party was to be the 
largest, and Cousin Richard’s the smallest, 
having only six in it—but a very jolly 
crowd just the same. 

So, while the various members of his 
family were fairly running about in cir- 
cles in a mad flurry of shopping—quizzing 
each other what would be the best gift for 
this one, and what that one wanted most; 
how many yards one should buy for a 
breakfast gown for Uncle Albert, what 
size belt Fred wore, and would it be bet- 
ter to get gloves or mittens for little 
Georgie, and what was it Cousin Oscar 
said last year that he hoped someone 
would give him this year—while all this 
wild confusion and happiness was going 
on Uncle Benjamin went his way serenely, 
apparently as unconcerned as if he had 
never, in all his life, even so much as 
heard of Christmas. 

It seems rather strange, now one comes 
to think of it, that with so much extra 
time on his hands he should not have got 
around sooner to the business of writing 
his public letter about Christmas. One 
would suppose that it might have been 
finished, down to the last dot and dash, 
weeks ago. But no, here it was the last 
afternoon before Christmas Day, and very 
late afternoon, too, and he was just setting 
about that letter in real earnest. 

The helpers in his outer office had gone 
home; so now here he was, snug and quiet, 
everything in order—not a thing to dis- 
turb him. And yet something seemed to 
be hindering him from getting his wits to- 
gether. He started, he stopped, he began 
again, he scratched out. Perhaps it was his 
pen-point—Benjamin Bunting had an eye 
for pen-points. No fountain pens for him 
—green ink and a certain kind of steel 
pen-point; and they must not be used too 
long, for even with careful wiping steel 
pen-points would rust, he found. Yes, 
that was it—a bit of rust there right now! 
It was impossible for him to think with 
clearness unless his pen moved easily. No 
extra ones at hand! Well, that would be 
another delay, but a short one only, for 
ten minutes would carry him down in the 
elevator and back again from the variety 
store on'the first floor. 

Ten minutes? In the quiet of his office 
Benjamin Bunting had entirely overlooked 
the fact that this was the last afternoon 
for Christmas shopping. Scarcely had he 
set foot inside the place when he found 
himself wedged in between two portly 
ladies and carried along, whether he would 
‘or not, until he came to a stop (whether 
he would or not) flat against the back of 
a tall man in oily work clothes who was 
poring over the greeting cards. 

“Squeeze in, partner!” said the tall man 
-over his shoulder. “There’s always room 
for one more at Christmastime. I s’pose 
you're late, same as I am, with your shop- 
ping!” 

His grimy hands were making awkward 
-work of sorting the thin bits of cards, and 
before Benjamin Bunting stopped to think 
twice he was hard at it helping him. He 
was just getting well warmed up to the 
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business when he was elbowed out of his 
place by a newcomer and swept along the 
aisle without a chance to so much as wish 
his new friend a merry Christmas. 

What a jostling, bumping. laughing, 
good-natured crowd it was! Everybody 
had their arms so completely filled with 
bundles of every size and shape that they 
were in danger every minute of dropping 
the entire load, and yet everyone seemed 
eager to add another and still another. 
Benjamin’s arms were empty, and that 
was why he could be of so much help in 
picking up the pacakages that other peo- 
ple dropped; and he hadn’t said one single 
merry Christmas (a really merry, merry 
Christmas) so far this season, and that 
was, perhaps, the reason he put so much 
enthusiasm into the saying of it now as 
he placed the bundles back into the arms 
in which they belonged. 

(To be concluded) 


LEISURE 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


I SHALL ATTEND to my little errands of love 

Early this year, 

So that the brief days before Christmas 
may be 

Unhampered and clear 

Of the fever of hurry. The breathless 
rushing that I 

Have known in the past, 

Shall not possess me. I shall be calm in 
my soul 

And ready at last 

For Christmas, I shall kneel 

And call out His name, 

I shall take time to watch the beautiful 
light 

Of a candle’s flame; 

I shall have leisure—I shall go out alone 

From my roof and my door; 

I shall not miss the silver silence of stars 

As I have before; 

And, oh, perhaps—If I stand there very 
still, 

And very long— 

I shall hear what the clamor of living has 
kept from me— 

The angels’ song!—Southern Churchman. 


AS TO WORRYING 


THERE IS NO QUESTION that mental condi- 
tions are strongly determinative at times 
of bodily vigor. The saying that it is not 
work but worry that kills has passed into 
an axiom. How we shall avoid worrying 
becomes, therefore, a problem upon whose 
right solution not only one’s bodily health 
but one’s happiness is chiefly dependent. 
And in giving this question its proper an- 
swer we must not fail to regard the office 
of the will. There is no question that a 
strong will which goes out in the declara- 
tion, “I will not worry over it but dismiss 
it,” is one of the most powerful correctives. 
If worry, anxiety and deep concern can- 
not always be put aside on the instant, 
at least very often we may cease to worry 
by a simple effort of the mind—by the ex- 
ercise of the will power. When the worry- 
ing spirit comes upon you, and you can do 
so, put it away; and do this by fastening 
the thoughts upon other objects: and who- 
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ever will attempt this will be surprised 
at the success of his effort. 

Undoubtedly two chief causes produce 
the worrying habit. First, there is the loss 
of a proper sense of proportion, by which 
we are led unduly to magnify the impor- 
tance of the issue involved. A man makes 
a mistake in business which involves loss; 
or someone hears of an invidious remark 
made concerning him, which wounds; or 
yet another possessing high ideals—he 
may work in some professional capacity 
for others as minister, lawyer, journalist, 
artist—may think his ideal wholly unat- 
tainable because of limitations placed 
around him, or his sensibilities may have 
been wounded;—but here, if he will calmly 
look over the situation he may find that 
the offense is more imaginative than actual, 
and that really a good motive was behind 
the act which hurts. And it is to be re- 
membered that those engaged in profes- 
sional life, and especially in some of the 
various realms of art, develop keen sen- 
sibilities which are often easily wounded. 

Another thought in relation to this mat- 
ter is this—that those who have the op- 
portunity should be very careful how they 
use it to the wounding of sensibilities 
which are peculiar to all and which enter 
so largely into the formation of character. 
There is a great deal of truth in the defini- 
tion of a gentleman as “one who is in- 
capable intentionally of wounding the 
feelings of another without just cause”; 
and this undertone of kindliness will gen- 
erally be found to lie at the bottom, as it 
forms the basis, of true gentlemanliness. 
No one, therefore, can be too careful not 
to give offense needlessly; a violation of 
this precept has not infrequently induced 
serious illness, and it has caused many a 
one to raise his hand against his own life. 

Mens sana in corpore sano—a sound 
mind in a sound body—this is the secret 
of good health and happy living. Put the 
slights that come to you—which are often 
imaginary—wholly behind you. If your 
work does not reach the lofty ideal that 
you have put before you, don’t worry, but 
pray for guidance.—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“CaLIFORNIA Fruit Cake.—One cup of 
brown sugar, one cup of butter, one cup 
of molasses, one cup of sweet milk, four 
cups of flour, four eggs, whites and yolks 
beaten separately, one and one-half tea- 
spoons of cream of tartar; one teaspoon 
of soda, one-half teaspoon of salt, two 
pounds of raisins, one nutmeg, one-half 
finely cut citron. This makes one large 
or two small cakes.” 


SMILES 


“PROFESSOR (in zoology class)—What 
insect lives on the least food? 
“Bright Pupil—The moth—it eats holes.” 


That Settled It 
“Two CHILDREN were arguing. 
“John: ‘It is.’ 
“Elizabeth: ‘It isn’t.’ 
“John: ‘I tell you it is, because mummy 
says it is, and if mummy say it is, it is, 
even if it isn’t.’” 
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GOD'S SAVING GIFT 


God Gives His Only Begotten Son to Save Believers in Him 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Luke 2: 8-20. Sunday School Lesson for December 19 


THE RECORD of the birth of Jesus takes 
precedence over all other themes as we 
approach Christmas. Strange, it may seem, 
that we do this annually, and nobody com- 
plains about it. The Christmas story fas- 
cinates old and young alike. Probably the 
grown-ups would be the first to rebel 
against skipping Christmas even for one 
year. And the children—it would be un- 
pardonable cruelty to deprive them of the 
joy each recounting of the simple story 
of Jesus’ birth gives them, to say nothing 
of our inexcusable negligence if there was 
not the faithful re-telling of the Christmas 
story. 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem. Why? 
We say, that prophecy might be fulfilled. 
But how did world conditions make pos- 
sible this fulfillment? The Palestinian Jews 
were subjects of Rome and must obey the 
decrees of taxation issued by Cesar Au- 
gustus. There was a census ordered. All 
Jews had to register for counting, so that 
none could escape the tax. Custom, at 
least, required that Jews register in the 
town to which they belonged as members 
of the original twelve tribes. Accordingly 
Joseph and Mary went to Bethlehem on 
the appointed date for registration. Beth- 
lehem was known as David’s royal city 
and Jesus came as his descendant, though 
without any rights save those granted by 
a foreign nation. It was a place royalty 
would choose for an heir apparent to be 
born, and the humble woman who was 
to be Jesus’ mother had neither royal rank 
nor social distinction. Historically is there 
a greater paradox than the ordinary cir- 
cumstances of the birth of the Lord of 
lords and the King of kings? 


Jesus Is Born 


All that is recorded of Jesus’ birth is a 
few brief sentences, yet the world of lit- 
erature, art, music has found in them mo- 
tivation and inspiration for the best it has 
produced. The simplicity of it, the natural 
sequence of events, mingled with the un- 
plumbed depth of its mystery fill us with 
wonder. We read it, sing it, meditate upon 
it, and about the most we can say is, “How 
wonderful!” Two common people went to 
Bethlehem, as others were doing. They 
found shelter in a stable, the only avail- 
able place. Mary’s Son was born that 
night. Ordinary details are omitted, but 
Luke felt it of interest to tell that the 
young mother with her own inexperienced 
hands “wrapped him round.” As a news 
item the birth of Jesus was without value 
at the time—merely a child born to hum- 
ble, unknown persons. It was what hap- 
pened afterward, what Jesus became, 
coupled with wonderful manifestations to 
shepherds—what they saw and heard and 
reported—that transformed this brief story 
into the greatest story ever told. The fact 
of Jesus’ birth—history records no fact as 
influential as this, especially where one 
gives credit to the benefits of truth and 
goodness, 


Jesus Is Announced 


Jesus, the long-promised, was announced 
to shepherds. They were first to hear the 
heaven-sent news of the advent of Jesus. 
It was a strange turn of affairs for the 
shepherds. In the midst of their appointed 
work they saw “the glory of the Lord” 
and heard “the angel” whose words quieted 
their fear and gave them the good news 
that the Christ had come. Startled and 
scared—certainly they were, and for good 
reason. The outdoors had never been like 
that, and into the dark stillness of no night 
had come such amazing things. They 
heard words they could understand. A 
message “of great joy which shall be to 
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all people” was given them, and they took 
it as true and authoritative. The message 
had the ring of their Scriptures, mention- 
ing “the city of David” and “a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” A birth had 
taken place, and the child could be dis- 
tinguished by them from others born in 
Bethlehem that night by his cradle, for he 
was “lying in a manger.” That was pri- 
vate direction entrusted to them for find- 
ing the new-born “Saviour.” Could they 
doubt? Were they being fooled? Then 
the convincing song came through the 
night stillness, and they listened to the 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” heard for the 
first time by ears of men. These shepherds 
could be sure. A new impulse seized them. 
The wonderful birth had become a fact, 
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challenging them to go and see for them- 
selves the Jesus just announced to them. 


Jesus Is Seen 
These Jewish shepherds were left in the 


‘dark quiet of the night, but they were 


men under the urge to leave their flocks 
and search for Jesus in Bethlehem. The 
announcement must be true. But they 
must make its truth real to themselves. 
The message from heaven was more than 
something to hear and enjoy and talk 
about; it was to be acted upon. So we see 
these shepherds in the streets of Beth- 
lehem looking for the stable and the 
manger where Jesus was. They sought and 
they found. They saw Jesus. Seeing Him, 
they were sure the angel had not deceived 
them. The meaning of the heavenly choir’s 
hymn could not be questioned. They had 
seen Jesus, and that cleared up every- 
thing. They were unafraid to tell “abroad 
the saying which had been told them con- 
cerning this child.” A sight of Jesus im- 
pelled them to become messengers con- 
cerning Him. What they told was a quiet- 
ing assurance to Mary; she had a new 
conviction about the child she had just 
borne. Back to their humble task went 
the shepherds, “glorifying and praising 
God for all the things that they had heard 
and seen.” 


IN SPITE OF STRAGGLERS 


SoME REporTS tell us of stragglers from 
church schools. Evidently, then, some 
classes are smaller than they should be 
because enrolled pupils do not attend or 
have been dropped from the roll. It means 
that some departments have become 
smaller. It may be more than a guess that 
some teachers have ceased to function. At 
any rate there are some stragglers some- 
where. Some are no longer counted who 
used to be reckoned as a part of the school, 
and whose absence has been noted as a 
loss. 

Let us grant all this. Is this a cause for 
discouragement and gloom? Does it fol- 
low that church schools are failing? In 
spite of the occasional straggler the schools 
go on and accomplish much that is worth 
while. Too many individuals are maturing 
as Christians, helped along by the church 
school, for anyone to doubt the effective- 
ness of its work. The Christian Church is 
progressing steadily and the church schools 
are ministering to this progress. Besides, 
Christian influences are extending to far 
corners of the earth and are manifested in 
shaping many phases of life. This may 
seem rather too bold a statement when we 
think of pagan nations at war and Chris- 
tian nations not able to stop them. 

But: what of these stragglers? Perhaps 
there are not many of them. But even a 
few are too many. Shall we dismiss them 
as lost, saying “Ephraim is joined to his 
idols, let him alone”? Shall we apologize 
for them, thus indicating that we do not 
blame them? Our attitude should be one 
of solicitation to have them re-occupy their 
formrer place in the ranks. We cannot af- 
ford to lose even one. Though there are 
still ninety and nine safe in the fold, we 
should go after the one that is a straggler 
and keep after that one until he is brought 
back into the fold. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WORLD-WIDE TIDINGS 


Marx 16: 15-18 
TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 26 


Tue sonc of the angel choir on that first 
Christmas is still ringing in our ears. It 
was a hymn to the world, it carried world- 
wide tidings. It heralded peace, made 
available in Christ, for all men. It was 
not an exclusive gospel, it had no respect 
for the divisions men have made in the 
human family. It knew no geography. 
Later Jesus was to teach that neighbors 
are not those who happen to live nearby, 
but are those who need what we can share 
with them. This emphasis on human 
brotherhood was in the very heart of the 
Christmas message. The joy of our Christ- 
mas memories will be in what we have 
been able to share with others. The 
greater their need of us, the deeper our 
Christmas joy. 

The parting commission of Jesus to His 
disciples again lays emphasis where it be- 
longs. He sent His followers out into the 
world with tidings of peace and hope for 
all men. To restrict these tidings to one 
race or one nation, to seek to keep these 
tidings selfishly for ourselves, would be to 
defeat the very purpose of God in Christ. 
The early church fought out the question, 
with Paul leading the party that sought 
to keep Christianity from becoming a Jew- 
ish sect. He insisted that the Gentiles be 
received into the church on an equal basis 
with the Jews, without being circumcised. 
A great conference of Christian leaders 
was held in Jerusalem to decide the mat- 
ter, and there a world-wide Christianity 
triumphed. The universal character of 
Christianity receives testimony in our gen- 
eration in nations like Russia, where 
Christianity is recognized as a foe of the 
division of men into classes, and in Ger- 
many, where Nazi leaders see in the Evan- 
gelical Church an obstacle to enforcing 
racial distinctions. 


World-wide Need 


The following quotation is from S. J. 
Duncan Clark, an editorial writer for the 
Chicago Daily News, who is also a mem- 
ber of the National Committee of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement”: “Mankind 
is confused by its many inventions; by 
the problems arising from the multiplicity 
of its many conceits; by the disappointing 
consequences of its good intentions: and 
by the tragic consequences of its vain and 
selfish waywardness. Despite increasing 
knowledge the old evils persist. It is to- 
day as it was yesterday. The mastery of 
man’s material environment has not 
brought deliverance from his fears; the 
conquest of distance has not inaugurated 
brotherhood; the development of intel- 
ligence has not banished sin.” 

This from one whose desk carries daily 
world-wide tidings of men and events, 
should make us think more deeply about 
the present task of the church. There is 
desperate need of Christ in every nation 


in the world today. There is need for a 
Christ Who becomes so unnationalized in 
their thinking that they feel Him to be 
theirs, their present, understanding God. 
There is also need for a Christ Who is 
understood by them to be the Saviour for 
all men, everywhere. Wherever there is 
a man, there is need for Christ. We have 
recognized world-wide need for trade, for 
education, for better transportation, for 
more efficient industrial organization, for 
the latest labor-saving devices, for almost 
everything we associate with modern civ- 
ilization—but we evidently have failed to 
realize the world-wide need of a sin-for- 
giving Christ. If we had been true to our 
missionary task the world would not be in 
its present state of confusion. 


By-products of Missions 


The fact is that the things of which mod- 
ern civilization can boast are due to the 
Gospel. Less than fifty generations ago 
our ancestors were savages. It was the 
missionaries who came to our forefathers 
who are responsible for that which is good 
in our lives. “Beyond Statistics,’ by Dr. 
Stephen J. Corey, is a new book on mis- 
sions that would help anyone to a new 
appreciation of the missionary program. 
In this book he lists eight things that 
Christian missions are bringing into the 
world today. 

1. Human Uplift: In home life, in chang- 
ing the condition of women and children 
and in the general increase of compassion 
for the sufferings of others. 

2. Health and Better Living: In medical 
missions, in instruction in healthful living 
and in recreational leadership. 

3. Education: In mission schools and in 
the training of a native leadership. 

4, Good Will: In the missionary’s life of 
unselfish service as contrasted with those 
who come to exploit commercially. 

5. Bible Translations: In the gift of the 
Bible to more than 900 language groups, 
otherwise never to know the Word. 

6. Christian Co-operation: In the high 
development of co-operation between 
Christian groups on the mission fields, in 
the division of territories between repre- 
sentatives of various Christian commun- 
ions, in various union schools and hos- 
pitals, and in the national and international 
missionary councils and conventions. 
Christian co-operation is at its best in the 
missionary task. 

7. The Challenge of a Great Task: In the 
millions of converts in the 25,000 mission- 
aries, in the hundreds of thousands of na- 
tive workers, in the world-wide effort to 
make Jesus known, loved and obeyed by 
all races and nations. “It is the greatest 
task ever conceived and the most blessed 
to humanity.” 

The above is a digest of materials se- 
lected from Dr. Corey’s book and published 
in a little pamphlet of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. We have called these 
missionary offerings “By-products of Mis- 
sions.” Perhaps we should call them all 
direct fruits of missions. 


If Not, What? 

If we do not reach the whole world with 
the good tidings, what will happen? The 
answer is on the pages of our newspapers 
every day. A formal Christianity that does 
not place the individual soul in touch with 
a loving and present God is destroyed un- 
der a wave of atheistic communism in 
Russia. Europe with its failure to apply 
the principles of Jesus to its international 
relationships is in a confusion that beg- 
gars description. The Orient, with the ma- 
chinery of war that we have perfected is 
applying the principle that the end justifies 
the means, a principle adopted on various 
occasions by our own government. As a 
consequence the Orient is in a suicidal 
struggle in which all the nations of the 
world may eventually be drawn. If not 
real Christianity, the answer is chaos! “He 
that is not with me is against me, and he 
that gathereth not with me, scattereth 
abroad.” 

Quotations 


“Madam Chiang Kai-shek says that most 
of the young leaders in China’s program 
of rural reconstruction are Christian, add- 
ing that it takes a person with Christ’s 
principles to have the love for one’s fellow 
men that drives one into service and into 
sacrificial living.” 

“Dr. Walter H. Judd, who is in charge 
of a 160-bed hospital for a population of 
over 8,000,000 Chinese, says, ‘The terrific 
need in China for what a doctor has to 
give almost overwhelms one.’” 

“Christianity is facing one of the most 
critical tests of all its history. It is out- 
lawed in nations where it was once dom- 
inant. It is merely tolerated in other lands 
where it was once a powerful factor. It 
is being challenged by many leaders of 
our own country. Missionaries are being 
recalled from non-Christian lands and 
mission stations are being closed.” 

—Dr. A. W. Fortune. 


“Perhaps at no time in the history of the 
Christian enterprise in India has so great 
an opportunity presented itself as that 
arising from the present unrest among the 
depressed classes. There are fifty million 
of these people scattered all over India. 
The number of enquirers from these classes 
has greatly increased and the movement 
into the Christian Church accelerated.” 

—Rev. Alexander McLeish. 


“On his return from a tour of mission- 
ary investigation in the Far East, on which 
he was sent by the Rockerfeller Founda- 
tion, Dr. Simon Flexner, probably the most 
skilled professional investigator in the 
world, made this report, “There is no or- 
ganization in the world, either philan- 
thropic or business, which is getting such 
large returns out of the money it spends, 
as Foreign Missions.’”—Quotations from 
“The Gospel for a Groping World’—a 
pamphlet. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: This is a missionary topic 
and it covers the world task of missions. 
Next week, “Youth in This Modern World.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


PREACHER PLACEMENTS 
By Pastor G. M. Diffenderfer 


In some of the Christian communions in 
the United States and in a great part of 
our Lutheran Church in Europe, “the office 
of bishop” has been established. In Amer- 
ica, the organization of the Lutheran 
Church has been dictated by the civil cus- 
toms of the country, and our synods elect 
presidents for a limited term of office. The 
method has not been entirely satisfactory 
and the idea of establishing the episcopate 
has been widely proposed in non-official 
gatherings and in conversations among 
groups of our pastors and laymen. 

Many ministers and laymen and women 
have clearly and freely expressed them- 
selves relatively in my presence. I have 
heard it discussed at gatherings of clergy- 
men, and papers have been prepared and 
read on this vital subject. 

Among the clergy I think I am safe in 
saying that the opinions expressed were 
about equally divided, for and against. 
Among the laity there was a larger per- 
centage who would have voted in the 
affirmative. 

May I call attention to some well-known 
facts, and then be bold enough to submit 
a few suggestions? One thing is clearly 
admitted by both clergy and laity: the 
present system in vogue in our church is 
far from satisfactory. 

Do not play ostrich and try to hide your 
head in the sand, and say because the 
facts do not affect you they do not exist. 

At present there is no system which 
means promotion or demotion—terms 
which we do not like to hear, but are 
clearly and definitely legitimate. Men 
have special gifts and training, but there 
is no way to help them get an opportunity 
to use them in the realm of the church. 


Ambition Chilled 


A young man who labors in an obscure 
rural charge, but has special and out- 
standing gifts for a larger and more fruit- 
ful field, hears of a vacancy and imme- 
diately thinks of some friend who might 
be enlisted to get him a hearing. Now 
this may be too wide a breach to cross, 
and there is no one who can advise him, 
so he feels he is not properly treated, and 
his ambition is chilled and his spirit 
broken. He settles down to “just squeeze 
through.” 

Here is another man who has passed his 
three score and ten, whose physical, mental 
and pastoral condition has been nipped by 
the ravages of years. Yes, he may “kid” 
himself along by saying, “I am just as 
strong as I ever was,’ but the fact re- 
mains that he is not, and science proves it, 
as well as common sense applied to true 
facts. 

This man could serve some small con- 
gregation with much and blessed service 
after a successful experience for many 
years, but there is no way to open this 
work for him, and so he holds on to his 
large congregation and lets it suffer from 


Pastor Diffenderfer by position, experience 
and opportunities for observation is a com- 
petent writer on “Preacher Placements’ Ep. 


his lack of power to meet its demands and 
very difficult work. Here there should be 
a directing hand to guide the church in 
placing these men into the area of work 
for Christ and His church where they 
could do the best work. 

Administrative offices call for men to 
direct the work of the church at large. 
Young men with brilliant and -successful 
future service before them are taken from 
an active pastorate, or even from just a 
brief clinical assistance with another pas- 
tor, and are placed in these positions. 


Other men who have had a rich and val- 
uable experience who could do splendid 
work in these offices are passed by and 
then the church calls for more candidates 
for the ministry. Here again our system 
could be improved by direction, Even 
when pastors of large congregations go on 
extended vacations either in our own 
country or abroad, they secure as supply 
pastors, professors or pastors who are on 
leave from their own fields, both of whom 
receive their regular stipend, and use this 
in addition to their regular income. 

Many young men who have completed 
their seminary course would be greatly 
benefited by such an experience, and older 
men who are hungering for the privilege 
of “breaking the bread of life” to their 
fellowmen, would enjoy such an oppor- 
tunity. Young men are discouraged, old 
men are broken-hearted. A guiding spirit 
could bring these classes together. Well, 
if no bishops then what? 


In Lieu of Bishops 


A real democratic suggestion, as this 
seems to be the chief objection on all sides 
to the bishopric. 

A full-time president of synods. Not 
an active pastor taken from his congre- 
gation in the prime of life, but a man of 
mature years, before he begins to decay 
and slow down in his work. A man of 
administrative gifts, whose tenure of office 
should be limited and whose salary should 
be a living and necessary expenses. Not 
a high-priced dictator, but an adminis- 
tratiwe servant. 

After his inauguration he should appoint 
a committee of a good churchman and a 
wide-awake woman worker to serve with 
him on a committee on vacancies, and 
other church problems, together with 
church councils to study the congrega- 
tion’s needs, and see that a congregational 
committee is appointed to whom they 
make suggestions and render such service 
as may be necessary. 

Several visits with this committee and 
perhaps a number of conferences would 
be required before the congregation would 
find the man who would meet their needs. 

All questions of discipline and financial 
problems should be discussed with this 
committee of the synod. Would this be too 
ideal? I think not if the president would 
study his committee members carefully 
and then secure their co-operation. 

Finding the right characters for all these 
places is not impossible. A time limit 
should be placed on the tenure of the 
president as well as upon his committee. 
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I am giving these suggestions after hav- 
ing within the past eight years served ten 
vacant congregations while they were seek- 
ing a pastor, rural, town and city churches. 
I am sure they all welcomed helpful direc- 
tion and avoided unpleasant situations into 
which they might have fallen. I have only 
talked about the mechanics of the church’s 
daily life, but these may underlie much 
of her spiritual power. 

Carlisle, Pa. 


BINGO IN CINCINNATI 
By the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff 


Broo, that type of gambling which some 
churches are trying to dignify, and per- 
haps sanctify, has fallen under the police 
ban in Cincinnati. 

Not in the churches yet, of course. That 
proposition probably packs too much po- 
litical dynamite for the cleaning out of the 
game there as it has been done in cafes, 
saloons, road houses, corner groceries and 
inns on both sides of the “Beautiful Ohio.” 
Most of the games cleaned out in the re- 
cent drive have been slot machines, and 
marble rolling gadgets, too complicated to 
explain here even if we were familiar 
with them. 

Bingo has been stopped in practically 
every place except in the churches. Of 
course, much of it might be just police 
talk, if we were to believe the old story 
of the advance notices that go out to the 
proprietors to haul the gambling devices 
into a closet until the “drive” is over. But 
many folk have shown a great deal of 
anxiety lest the police really carry out 
their plans and check church bingo. This 
is evidenced by the fact that city coun- 
cilmen have been queried by some as to 
what the future will hold. 

One must suppress a smile as these 
gambling glorifiers become hot under the 
collar. But then, who wouldn’t smile if 
the devil were to slip on a banana peel? 

We learn with satisfaction that the Min- 
isterial Association up Cleveland way has 
gone on record as favoring the closing of 
“all” bingos, and also that Archbishop 
Streich in the Roman Catholic district of 
Milwaukee has asked his churches to close 
up shop on gambling. 

The main excuse for the game has been 
set up as the need for paying off the church 
debt. But as the old story goes of the toll 
bridges throughout the land, it is claimed 
that enough coin of the realm has been 
collected by some groups to pay off the 
national debt. At any rate, it might not be 
a bad idea to hang up a sign, “Built by 
Bingo,” in front of the places whose debts 
have thus been paid. 

Some of the furor was caused, it is said, 
by the other gambling racketeers of Ohio 
and Kentucky, including the race track 
bookies, who claim that the churches are 
“muscling” in on their business. It re- 
minds one of the movie starring a prom- 
inent screen favorite as a bootlegger with 
the lines, “A man can’t even run an honest 
bootlegging racket anymore.” 

But as we indicated in the beginning, 
the sanctity of church bingo may never 
be disturbed here what with one of the 


Pastor Imhoff is chairman of the Committee 
on Publicity of the Synod of Ohio and pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Cincinnati. Ep. 
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recently elected city councilmen publish- 
ing a pamphlet the day before election 
proclaiming that he is for bingo. He was 
elected, of course. So watch out you Re- 
publicans and Democrats, a third party 
may appear on the horizon. It may be the 
“Bingo” ticket, which will promise you 
riches at a dollar a throw! 

One city councilman is so disturbed that 
he has prepared a set of eleven rules to 
keep the game pure. They read: 

(1) There shall be no handbills, pro- 
grams, announcements by print, or other 
advertising of any sort, except by word 
of mouth or over the loudspeaker in the 
hall. (2) No bingo games shall be held 
except on the school, club or church prem- 
ises, directly affected. (3) Bingo shall only 
be held for the purpose of paying off a 
church or school debt, and the moment 
this is paid, it shall cease on and at such 
places. (4) There shall be no competition 
in the prizes or sums to be paid out, and 
the sums shall be regulated by the ar- 
bitrator strictly as to sums, prizes or meth- 
ods of earrying on. (5) Present prizes or 
sums up to and including Thanksgiving 
Day of 1937 shall be exempt as to Section 
4 herein. (6) No outside display card, 
show bill, sign or other means shall be 
had or done. (7) Persons not connected 
with the church or school shall not be per- 
mitted to organize, conduct, or in any 
manner share in the proceeds or profits 
of any bingo game. The proceeds or profits 
shall be. accounted for to the arbitrator as 
well as the total or approximate church 
or school debt to be paid off together with 
all the known facts of the same. (8) No 
salary shal! be paid and no profit shall 
accrue to any person, nor shall any per- 
centage be paid to anyone. Ali profit shall 
go to the school or church in question. 
(9) If the Legislature (of Ohio) votes 
parochial school funds, the bingo is to 
cease as to schools the moment such funds 
are available and paid. (10) Each church 
or school shall register with the arbitrator 
with names of those in charge before pro- 
ceeding with future games. (11) An un- 
paid arbitrator herein set up shall consist 
of one man not connected with the 
churches, schools, or games, shall have 
complete authority to make rules, regula- 
tions and changes in the conduct of any 
and all bingo and other such games. All 
disputes or matters coming to his atten- 
tion directly or through his own observa- 
tion shall be settled by him without ap- 
peal. He can hear the facts and make and 
order any changes he may deem advis- 
able. His decision is final and without 
appeal. 

If Rule 11 were to be taken literally it 
appears that the only persons eligible to 
run a “Christian” game of chance would 
be either an atheist, an agnostic, or an in- 
different person, which amounts to prac- 
tically the same thing! 

A newspaper columnist excuses church 
bingo by saying that people will gamble 
anyway, since it is our instinct, and there- 
fore the wholesome atmosphere of a 
church is not objectionable. But where, oh 
where, are the modern psychologists who 
say there is no such thing as human “in- 
stinct” and that we have only reflexes or 
“learned” reactions? 

It is said that if bingo were to be stopped 
many of these churches would close up 
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after considerable groaning over a large 
debt. I do remember the Master saying 
something about building His church, but 
I can’t seem to recall that He spelled 
“rock” with B-I-N-G-O! 

It appears that whereas Christ drove the 
money changers from the temple, the 
eleven rules submitted by the city coun- 
cilman will invite the money changers 
back in to sing in the choir. 

I wonder what a modern Martin Luther 
would say of this modern Tetzel? 


THREE IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

THE PromorionaL Pian of our United 
Lutheran Church is under way. The chal- 
lenge of the problems of the church is a 
vital one. “The great gap between the 
‘confirmed’ and ‘communing’ membership 
is appalling. There are 362,409 members 
who did not show enough interest in Christ 
and His church to commune once a year,” 
so reads a promotional leaflet. These are 
blunt facts. What is the solution? 

A devout and consecrated young man 
of our parish, whose family has a Greek 
Catholic background, recently said, “Church 
membership is made too easy. It is often 
too easy to get in and get out and then get 
back in again.” Is there not much truth 
in this observation? 

So here is the problem. Now, what is 
the solution? 

Would it not be helpful if in the columns 
of THe LUTHERAN, pastors would present 
their plans for attacking this problem? 
Would it be wise and helpful for every 
congregation to carry a “suspended list” 
of members who have without just cause 
neglected and disregarded the invitation 
of the Lord Jesus to receive the Sacra- 
ment of the Holy Communion? This list 
the pastor and church officials have in their 
minds. However, many church members 
are deceiving themselves about the im- 
portance of being active and faithful in 
the vows they have taken in church mem- 
bership. Should the church publicize a 
list of members who have not shown one 
iota of interest and love for the church 
and its work? Many church people are 
being deceived on this score. 

What about suspended or lapsed mem- 
bership? Then when the urging of the 
Holy Spirit has finally won the day and 
lapsed members are brought back into the 
fold, would it be proper to have a form of 
reinstating these suspended members? Do 
we make it too easy to drop out and then 
drop in? Are we deceiving many people 
in thinking that they are church members, 
when their membership often consists in 
a few lines of ink, which enrolls their 
names on the church record? 

What are pastors doing on this problem? 
How does it work? Is it proper to suspend 
church members for indifference and heed- 
lessness to the call of Christ? Is it proper 
to have a service of reinstatement for 
these suspended members? G. D. K. 


“The Lutheran” suggests brief answers from 
its readers concerning (a) Neglect of Com- 
munion; (b) Easy reception into the congrega- 
tion; (c) Consideration of lapsed members. Ed. 
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Books for the Church Worker’s | 
Desk 


The 
Year Book 


all United Lutheran 


Chinch in America 
1938 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA PA 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN 1938 ISSUE 


1—Revised date lines in Calendar, with spe- 
cial attention to events and persons in 
the U. L. C. A. constituency. 

2—Scripture References for use in connec- 
tion with The Calendar of Special Days 
and Seasons. 

3—Twelve pages of special material for use 
in connection with the 1938 Appeal of 
the Board of American Missions. 


PLUS HELPFUL REGULAR FEATURES 


STATISTICS—Parochial—by Synods, Auxil- 
iary—by groups, Institutional—by officers, 
General—in totals. 

CHURCH CALENDAR—Appointed Lessons 
for All Sundays, Daily Lessons for Home 
or Church, Liturgical Colors and Sug- 
gested Anthems (dated), Schedule for 
Presentation of Causes.. 

DIRECTORIES (Up-to-Date)—Officers, 
Boards and Committees of U. L. C. A,, 
Corporate Titles (for bequests, etc.), Offi- 
cers of Constituent Synods, Institutions— 
Educational and Merciful, Ministers, Con- 
gregations—geographical and synodical. 

Price, 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 25 or 
more at 10 cents a copy; delivery extra. 


Have You Ordered Enough 
Copies of 
Our New Christmas Service for 
the Sunday Schools? 


“O ONE WITH GOD THE 
FATHER” 


Arranged by SISTER LYDIA FISCHER 


A service that has been tried and has stood 
the test. Hymns that are popular and that 
convey the real meaning of Christmas are 
used. The service and Scripture are appro- 
priate. All recitations are group recitations. 
The whole service is divided into two parts, 
“Behold a Branch Is Growing” and “The 
Word Is Made Incarnate.” 

This is a service of inspiration and con- 
secration. There are splendid opportunities 
for participation by all the Sunday school, 
and the worshipers with them have a 
chance, too. On the whole, this program is 
laid out along the conventional lines pre- 
ferred by the majority of our schools. 


Price, 8 cents each; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 
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‘BOOK “REVIEWS 


The Lesson Commentary for 
Sunday Schools, 1938 


Edited by Charles P. Wiles and D. Burt 
Smith. The United Lutheran Publication 
House, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 316. Price, 
$1.75 a copy; $1.40 each in lots of five. 


This book is the 1938 model of “The Lu- 
theran Lesson Commentary.” It has been 
edited and published with an enviable 
record of sixteen years to recommend it 
to leaders and teachers of our church 
schools. It follows the Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson Outlines, presenting an 
analysis of the Scripture under three de- 
partments: “The Lesson Introduced”; “The 
Lesson Interpreted”; “The Lesson Ap- 
plied.” These divisions together with a 
“Lesson Plan” leave very little to be de- 
sired in the teaching of a class except the 
teacher's own personality and willingness 
to prepare. 

The Rev. Paul Morentz, well known to 
students of other editions, writes the “Les- 
son Introduced,” using his peculiarly rich 
store of information and research in He- 
brew sources. The lessons of the fourth 
quarter, “The Ten Commandments and the 
Teaching of Jesus,” are written exclusively 
by this able student of the Bible with his 
ingenuous and characteristic frankness. 
This quarter stresses a phase of Christian 
instruction that is primary. When four- 
teen billion dollars is being spent annually 
to combat crime, it seems that a considera- 
tion of the commandments with Jesus’ in- 
terpretation might be apropos. Relative 
to a discussion on “The One True God” 
we quote: “It is our contention that even 
in the religious world we have taken too 
many things for granted. We taught peo- 
ple creeds and confessions instead of faith 
and life. We taught them religion rather 
than Christianity. We took it for granted 
that they believed in the Bible and that 
they believed in God. In a so-called Chris- 
tian world where even theologians talk 
flippantly about the Old Testament and the 
religion of Israel as a tribal religion, it is 
indeed high time to examine our faith in 
God, in Christ, and in the Bible, the Old 
and the New Testaments.” The presenta- 
tion here is a study of the Biblical funda- 
mentals of our ethics and of our belief. 


The third quarter makes the leaders of 
Israel relive with a new impoftance and 
emphasizes a portion of the Bible often 
neglected. The characters portrayed here 
present a positive appraisal of the early 
leaders in Israel’s history. With the Old 
Testament under fire in some parts of the 
world it is with satisfaction that the mes- 
sages of these people are made to speak 
again with so capable an interpretation. 


It is significant that the lessons for a 
large portion of 1938 should deal with the 
general topic of Christian Service when 
our Church is making such a notable ef- 
fort to enlist its constituency in “The 
Whole Program of the Whole Church” with 
the familiar slogan, “Our Congregation 
Serving the Whole Year Round.” It is a 
fine thing to have at our disposal so many 
pages filled with experience and practical 
wisdom of those who have served in the 


capacity of teachers, and leaders of teach- 
ers, for so many years. 

This book will probably not be read in 
its entirety at any one time. It was not 
so written. It will be used by teachers. 
Yet it makes a fine study book for any- 
one, regardless of his position or place in 
the church. It is to be commended to study 
groups and to weekday adult Bible classes 
as well as to Sunday schools. 

The exposition of passages of Scripture 
here is more than a stimulant. It is an 
injection of iron that will build and re- 
inforce the faith one already has. The pas- 
tor will find it slow reading because he 
will want to stop so many times to mark 
down sermon topics and texts made rich 
with suggestions. Anyone who reads it 
will find his spiritual reserve inevitably 
increasing beyond that which he is nor- 
mally expected to keep on deposit. 

Donatp F, Irvin. 


Through the Years With Our 
Constitution 


By Henry W. Elson. The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 1937. Pages 220. In- 
dex. Price, $1.50. 


Between September 17, 1937, and April 
30, 1939, the people of the United States 
are celebrating the sesqui-centennial of 
important events connected with the or- 
ganization of our present government. On 
September 17, 1787, a constitution as 
drafted by the Federal Convention was 
signed by thirty-nine delegates, represent- 
ing twelve states, and presented to the 
states for consideration and, it was hoped, 
adoption. From then until April 30, 1789, 
when George Washington was inaugurated 
first president, events of moment took 
place, all of which are very properly now 
being recalled and celebrated after 150 
years. It is an interesting coincidence that 
as this celebration is proceeding the peo- 
ple as a whole are more concerned over 
constitutional questions than they have 
probably ever been before. 

In view of all these circumstances, it is 
to be expected that materials through 
which a better popular understanding of 
the constitution can be had will be made 
available from the pens of those qualified 
by study and understanding to instruct. 

The book under review is a worthy ex- 
ample of the material which is being made 
available. Dr. Elson, long recognized as a 
worthy interpreter of the history of our 
country, has done a real service for those 
whose limited time and means forbid their 
delving deeply into the subject. In an at- 
tractive and authoritative manner he has 
set forth a brief description of the circum- 
stances leading up to the calling of the 
Federal Convention in May 1787, the 
framing of the Constitution, and its rat- 
ification. While clearly exhibiting a deep 
regard for our fundamental law, the author 
vigorously but fairly indicates its weak- 
nesses and defects. This description takes 
up the first half of the book. The second 
half is devoted to a discussion of the 
Supreme Court, its decisions and its place 
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in our national system. Historical in large 
part, it is also contemporary in its inter- 
est and practical in its application. 

A valuable feature is Chapter V, which 
is completely given over to a reprinting 
of the Constitution and all of its amend- 
ments. Very conveniently topical headings 
are inserted in bold-faced type, making it 
possible for one easily to find any specifica- 
tion and furnishing an excellent outline 
whereby the gist of the document can be 
quickly discerned. Another interesting and 
valuable feature is a “Proposed Blanket 
Amendment to the Constitution” (page 
107), wherein the author indicates the 
form and manner of such changes in the 
Constitution as he believes would be wise 
and good. 

The book is highly recommended to the 
group for whom it was intended—the 
honest, responsible and intelligent Amer- 
ican citizenry who desire to play their 
part in the conduct of our government but 
who do not have either the opportunity 
or the inclination to be specialists in the 
study and understanding of our national 
history and who therefore depend upon 
such books as this. 

RosBerRT FORTENBAUGH: 


Christmas 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan. Pub- 
lished by Augsburg Publishing House, 
Minneapolis. Size, 10 x 14 inches. Price, 
Gift Edition, $1.00; Library Edition, Cloth, 
$2.00. Each copy in attractive gift box. 


Volume VII of the American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art has ap- 
peared. There are interesting Christmas 
articles, stories, carols, poetry, and many 
beautiful photographs and illustrations in 
color. For the first time a pageant appears 
in “Christmas.” It is by Mary Lane Mc- 
Millan. Among the authors’ names we 
find Archer Wallace, Selma Lagerlof, Ethel 
Owen, John T. Faris, J. R. Miller, Paul E. 
Kretzmann, James Gilchrist Lawson, Grace 
N. Crowell, Frances R. Havergal, and 
others. Among the illustrators appear 
Regina Koelnau (the cover design is hers), 
John Ellingboe, Andrea del Sarto, Lois 
Lenski, Hedwig Kasimir, Lee Mero, and 
others. This list and their splendid work 
commend this book to people who have 
never seen “Christmas” and assure those 
who know and love “Christmas” that this 
issue is certainly no “come-down” from 
the other six volumes. M. G. Horn. 


The Laughing Valley 


By Virginia Greene Millikin. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 1937. Pages 
202. Price, $1.50. 


“The Laughing Valley” is another book 
of sermons for primary and junior chil- 
dren. But it is not “just another” book! 
It will be very serviceable for those who 
must provide stories and sermons week 
after week for the little folks. The stories 
are original and entertaining. They also 
have texts which serve as conclusions 
rather than introductions. There cannot 
be too many books of this quality in a day 
when the demand for new stories is con- 
stantly increasing. Amos JoHN TRAVER. 
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INDIA INKLINGS 
By the Rev. L. W. Slifer, Guntur 


AFTER THE RETURN from the hills and the 
rush of opening schools and catching up 
the many loose ends of work from the va- 
cation period, the preparation for and 
rush of church and council meetings, the 
month of October in our mission field in 
India always seems calm and uneventful. 
The pastors and other workers who were 
transferred in June have settled into their 
work in their new places. Schools are run- 
ning smoothly. The back roads are unfit 
for touring. The missionary catches his 
breath, sorts his files, catches up on his 
correspondence, plans for the busy weeks 
of the Christmas and tour seasons. 

Annually two events break the calm. 
One is the arrival of the children of the 
missionaries from far-away Kodai School. 
For a few days the bungalows ring with 
shouts and laughter as old games and 
loved story books are rediscovered. But 
soon games and reading pall and there is 
so little out here to interest or amuse the 
children. More and more often we hear 
the question, “Mother, what can I do?” 
Then picnics are in order. A day at Or- 
daravu by the sea near where Marco Polo 
landed when he came to India from China 
—a populous center then, deserted now. 
Or a visit to some old ruins of a fort built 
hundreds of years ago on some hilltop 
not too far away, or just to run out toa 
wayside tree for supper after dragging 
daddy from his office. All these give 
parents and children a chance to become 
re-acquainted after the months of separa- 
tion. This year we have only fourteen 
children to return from the school, as many 
are on furlough in the United States. They 
came down in the care of Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, who has given such fine service this 
past year as matron for Kennedy Hall in 
charge of the small boys at the school. 


Return of Missionaries 


The second annual event of October is 
the return of some who have been on fur- 
lough to their work in India. This year 
we were glad to greet Dr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Cannaday, who return to Guntur to the 
treasurer’s office and related works; the 
Rev. and Mrs. E. G. Wood, who come to 
take the Gotwalds’ place at Chirala in the 
big Bapatla Taluk work; the Rev. and Mrs. 
W. T. Benze, who return to Samalkot just 
adjacent to their former work at Yellesh- 
waram, and today (November 3) Dr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Sipes land at Bombay en route 
to his work as Bursar of the college at 
Guntur. All are given a hearty welcome 
for themselves and for the burdens they 
lift from those who have been carrying 
doubly until their return. Many questions 
are asked them, you may be sure, but none 
so persistently as, “What of the home 
church and its attitude to our foreign mis- 
sion work?” In the main we are well sat- 
isfied with their replies. “The heart of the 
church is sound,” would seem to be the 
consensus of their impressions. 


A Severe Loss 
We were distressed to hear a few days 
ago that Dr. Grace Moyer’s health requires 
her to interrupt her work until her health 
is restored. Dr. Moyer is just in the 
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midst of her second term of service and 
has been doing an exceptionally fine piece 
of work in charge of the big hospital at 
Rajahmundry. Dr. Nilsson will temporarily 
take over this work again, and Dr. Mary 
Moses the work at Bhimavaram. Coming 
just at this time when the Women’s Work 
hospitals are already short-staffed and 
with two furloughs due, the loss of Dr. 
Moyer is especially severe, even though it 
be but temporary. The prayers and sym- 
pathy of all of us go with our Dr. Moyer 
as she seeks the rest and health that will 
again enable her to take up work in which 
she has served so self-sacrificingly. 


Central Guntur Synod 


Those of you who possess that fine 
volume, “The Telugu Mission,” by Drs. 
Drach and Kuder, please turn to page 53 
and read how Prattipadu was one of the 
first six schools started by Father Heyer 
in 1842 with money given him by St. 
John’s Lutheran Church and Missionary 
Society in Philadelphia, Pa. It did not 
prove feasible and was discontinued shortly 
afterwards. A few years ago it was re- 
opened by the Rev. E. G. Wood, and word 
has just been received that it is finally 
recognized by the government. Forty chil- 
dren, of whom thirty are from higher 
castes, are in attendance. Jonnakuti 
Samuel and his wife are in charge of the 
school and doing a fine piece of work. 
When the Centenary of its founding is 
observed, it is believed that this will be 
one of the best schools in the Taluk. 

At a recent Executive Committee meet- 
ing a proposal from the Guntur Taluk 
workers looking towards the construction 
in Guntur of a Satram, or rest house, was 
considered and endorsed. The aid of the 
East and West Guntur Synods will be 
sought. Such a building is greatly needed 
because of the large number of parents 
who visit their children in the various 
boarding schools in the city or who come 
here for business or other reasons. Kugler 
Hospital has fine rooms now for those rel- 
atives who come with sick, but Christians 
who come for other reasons suffer great 
privations as they have no place to stay 
except the railway station or the ancient 
tumbledown room near the Heyer Monu- 
ment which has served for many years. 


Industrial Work 


The Deputy Director of Industries, 
Madras, visited the Carpentry and Farm 
Schools October 26. He expressed himself 
as well pleased with what he saw and is 
recommending to the government a fifty 
per cent increase in its grant to the Car- 
pentry School. The department has of- 
fered Rs. 500 for new buildings to each of 
the institutions, as well as the usual main- 
tenance and equipment. grants. The direc- 
tor also asked that proposals for an ap- 
prentice class in connection with the print- 
ing press be forwarded to him, and it is 
likely that the government will give both 
building and maintenance aid for such a 
class. It should prove very worth while 
in opening another avenue of employment 
to our Christian young men. 


Politics 
The new Congress Government is con- 
tinuing its constructive interest in the daily 
lives of the people. Its spokesmen are en- 
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abled to state with stinging emphasis badly 
needed truths which would not be heard 
at all if they came from any other source 
and would only rouse bad feelings against 
the speakers. The Madras Premier the 
other day in a ringing call for a total 
mental, spiritual and physical regenera- 
tion of his people said, “Our fathers de- 
serve better sons than we are.” Dr. Rajan, 
minister for public health, in an address 
to the students of the Presidency College, 
contrasted the students of England with 
those of India. He said, “I do not know 
what has happened to this land to pro- 
duce pygmies of the type I see before me. 
I do not know why, while in a free coun- 
try I see stalwart and giantlike students, 
in India I see mere kids. The contrast is 
very great. ... The same is thc case in the 
animal kingdom also.” He deplored the 
fact that conditions were becoming worse 
instead of better. Fifty per cent of the 
students were undernourished, many suf- 
fered from weak hearts. If he were to 
select men for a training corps, he did not 
think more than two per cent of the men 
before him would be fit for the training 
to be given. Indians were manikins in this 
world, small not only in stature but in 
everything that contributed to national 
well being. The average life of an Indian 
was only. twenty-three years whereas it 
was fifty-four in England. He concluded 
with an appeal to seek health as a prime 
requisite to service. When India’s own 
loved leaders speak in this fashion, the day 
of regeneration is nearing. 

Dr. P. F. Russell, of the International 
Health Division of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, is now in India, carrying on 
malarial research in South India. A few 
days ago he said that malaria was respon- 
sible for a toll of one million lives in India 
every year, while as many as one hundred 
millions suffer from it. May the time soon 
come when malaria in this land is fought 
as earnestly as cholera or smallpox. 

Usually peaceful Mysore saw death and 
wounds when the police were forced to 
open fire to keep control of crowds who 
were fast getting out of hand following 
the arrest of a Congress leader for making 
a prohibited speech. The problem of Con- 
gress activities in the British section of 
India seems to have been pretty well set- 
tled by now, but it will constantly grow 
greater in the States until some solution 
is reached. Just what can solve the prob- 
lem no one seems to know now. In North 
India the Hindu-Muslim tension seems to 
forebode trouble. It is in the Congress as 
well as out of it. If only poor India could 
solve her communal problems she could 
go so much farther along the road of 
progress. It consumes so much of her 
strength and thought. 

A meeting of Congress leaders has laid 
it down as their policy to have free and 
compulsory education for seven years, and 
a new thing in the world, to make it self- 
supporting by basing it on handwork. It 
is Gandhi’s idea, and is causing a lot of 
discussion pro and con. If something along 
this line could be worked out it might 
prove India’s educational salvation. With 
her poverty and limited resources and her 
tremendously large child population, it is 
hard to see how she could ever compete 
along the orthodox educational lines of 
the West. 
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THE PLAN OF PROMOTION 
IN OHIO 


By the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff 


Tue U. L. C. A. Promotional Program 
as carried through by the Ohio Synod 
packed plenty of potential power, if the 
opinions and predictions of the various 
conference potentates and the observations 
of President Joseph Sittler, Columbus, are 
any criteria. 

Before the Buckeye State Program 
opened October 24, President Sittler made 
the following estimate as to what to ex- 
pect from the seventeen meetings scheduled 
for Ohio: 

“The Promotional Group meetings in 
Ohio, judging from advance interest and 
information, are going to be the biggest 
and best thing so far attempted. The net 
results of these meetings cannot, of course, 
be estimated in advance. But judging from 
the fine spirit so far shown in enlisting 
speakers, and contacts with congregations 
all over the state, we are having almost 
one hundred per cent co-operation. The 
chief good that will accrue to the church 
as a whole is: an informed membership. 
Information properly presented begets 
action. The impact of these informing, in- 
spiring and challenging group meetings 
upon the whole church will not only re- 
sult in a spasmodic, short-lived quicken- 
ing, but will awaken a desire to know more 
about, and do more for ‘the whole pro- 
gram of the whole church.’ ” 

Hight meetings were held in as many 
Ohio cities on Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, October 24. These sessions were held 
at Glenwood Church, Toledo; St. Luke’s, 
Lima; Zion Church, Defiance; First Church, 
Findlay; Zion, Wooster; St. Paul’s, Mans- 
field; St. John’s, Zanesville; St. Paul’s, 
Bucyrus. 


Meeting by Conferences 

The Rev. Walter M. Brandt, Newark, 
Ohio, president of the Central Conference, 
which sponsored the meetings at Wooster, 
Mansfield, Bucyrus and Zanesville, informs 
us that more than 1,000 persons were in 
attendance at the four gatherings. Of the 
sessions in his conference President Brandt 
writes: “Sustained interest was evident 
throughout the meetings. Concrete results 
in parishes represented have not been as- 
certained. The initial test of the value of 
these promotional meetings will come 
when Every Member Visitations are made 
in most of the congregations of conference 
this month.” 

Western Conference president, the Rev. 
John W. Berger, speaking for the sessions 
in his jurisdiction, which included the 
meetings at Toledo, Lima, Defiance and 
Findlay, believes that the promotional 
set-up should be conducted in connection 
with synodical or conference meetings, and 
says in part: “Time better than words will 
tell of the accomplishments of the Promo- 
tional Meetings.” 

Pointing out that the outcome of the 
meetings depends much on the zeal of the 
pastor and laymen, Dr. R. A. Albert, pres- 
ident of the Southern Conference, said in 
part: “The meetings were a faithful and 
energetic effort on the part of our church 
leaders to stir into worthy achievement 
the inert and unused power of our mem- 
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bership. What the outcome will be de- 
pends so much now on the zeal with which 
our pastors and lay members who were 
at the meetings follow up the impetus fur- 
nished by them. God grant that they may 
have ushered in a new day for our dear 
church.” 

Southern Conference gatherings took 
place at the First churches in Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Columbus and Springfield, and in 
St. John’s Church, Covington. Radio pub- 
licity was given to the Cincinnati meeting 
by WCKY, a Greater Queen City station. 

Pastor A. M. Himes, Lancaster, head of 
the Eastern Conference, joins the others 
in looking for results later on, and would 
like to see additional meetings of this type. 
He writes: “Because of good attendance 
at the Promotional Meetings in the East- 
ern Conference of the Synod of Ohio, re- 
sults should be forthcoming. This will de- 
pend on the follow-up of the pastors. An 
immediate result should be the inspiration 
that comes from large gatherings of Lu- 
therans. For this reason, at least, annual 
or more frequent regional meetings would 
be profitable, organizing parties for these 
pilgrimages is not difficult, so let’s have 
more of them. 

Eastern Conference meetings were held 
at Bethany, Cleveland; Trinity, Canton; 
St. Luke’s, Youngstown; Emmanuel, New 
Philadelphia. 


President Sittler Says: 


In a post-Promotion Plan statement, 
President Sittler keynotes the call for 
action by all pastors and laymen as fol- 
lows: 

“Looking back over our Promotional 
Meetings in Ohio, I must be guided largely 
by reports from participants at the various 
centers. Personally, I attended only two 
separate meetings, and these in the less 
populous centers. Both from the stand- 
point of attendance and interest reports 
received are most heartening. In some 
places the attendance far exceeded expec- 
tations. In any event, promoted as they 
were with prayers and careful planning, 
with painstaking preparation and high 
spiritual motivation, a rich blessing is sure 
to result in the deepening of the spiritual 
life of the church, and a more intelligent 
and informed understanding of the whole 
program of the church. And this, by the 
grace and blessing of God, is what we set 
as our goal. 

“There remains now for those in attend- 
ance at the meetings the solemn obliga- 
tion and high privilege of sharing with 
others experiences and information so that 
the whole church shall know and under- 
stand. Thus, attendance at the meetings 
was not only a privilege—but laid a sol- 
emn obligation upon all of us. 

“What are we going to do about this 
obligation? Our answer to that question 
determines whether these promotional 
meetings shall have been worth while.” 

From all these reports it appears that 
Ohio is now in the period which might 
be termed “The Strange Interiude.” Synod 
leaders appear to agree that the outcome 
depends on all of us. We look back on the 
impetus, we become introspective on our 
reactions, and fervently face the future. 

The writer here joins the parade of 
opinions long enough to agree with much 
that has been said and point out that per- 
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haps there is a need for the clarification 
(probably by Tue LutHeran) of the mis- 
conception that the “Five-year Plan” is 
just another name for the “Promotional 
Meetings.” Many have confused the two 
projects, presumably because they were 
projected by their two sponsors at about 
the same. time. 

Speakers on the various Ohio programs 
which called for messages on the follow- 
ing three subjects throughout the state— 
“The Passions of the Church,” “A Pro- 
gram for the Parish,” and “Forward To- 
gether”—included: Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss, 
Springfield, president of Wittenberg Col- 
lege; Dr. David M. Funk, Newport, Ky.; 
Dr. Herman L. Meister, Cincinnati; Pastor 
George Dittmar, St. Paris; Dr. B. H. Per- 
shing, Springfield, Dean of Men at Wit- 
tenberg; Dr. H. E. Turney, Coiumbus, Ind., 
president of the Indiana Synod; Dr. E. E. 
Flack, Springfield, professor at Hamma 
Divinity School; Pastor Frank F. Secrist, 
Dayton; Dr. T. A. Kantonen, professor at 
Hamma; Dr. L. P. Speaker, Columbus; 
Dr. Joseph Sittler; Pastor Dana Johnson, 
Dayton; Dr. E. Clyde Xander, Springfield; 
Pastor Franklin C. Fry, Akron; Dr. E. C. 
Herman, Canton; Dr. W. A. Logan, Turtle 
Creek, Pa.; Dr. D. Bruce Young, Shelby; 
Dr. Henry H. Bagger, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Pastor C. F. Sheriff, Mansfield; Dr. A. E. 
Bell, Pastor W. W. Larsen, and Dr. G. W. 
Miley, all of Toledo; Dr. W. O. Kantner, 
Tiffin; Pastor T. Paul Laughner, Convoy, 
Chio. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


Kring WInTeER covered the Northwest 
with a white blanket of clean snow. The 
temperature dropped to twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit. But the churches have turned 
on the heat of their intensive winter pro- 
grams. The budget for 1938 and the An- 
nual Every Member Visitation have been 
calling the church people to greater loy- 
alty. The busy preparations for the coming 
Christmas season are also gaining impetus. 
The church is in action. 

Over four hundred young people 
swarmed the state capital, Madison, for 
the Youth Conference conducted by the 
State Luther League and Wisconsin Con- 
ference of the Northwest Synod. Beautiful 
Luther Memorial Church at Madison 
proved to be a delightful host. To see the 
eager, interested young people take over 
the beautiful church in their serious de- 
votions and the parish hall rooms for chal- 
lenging discussions was indeed an inspira- 
tion. The men on the program brought 
thought-provoking messages and led in- 
telligent discussion groups. We feel that 
much was accomplished. 

A peculiar “Believe It or Not” (apologies 
to Ripley) greeted the public of Milwau- 
kee and its environs November 19 when 
the front page of the Milwaukee papers 
carried columns of news bearing this cap- 
tion, “Catholics Ban Gambling,” and went 
on to tell that Archbishop Streich of the 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee sent letters to 
his clerical constituency that all games of 
chance such as bingo, paddle wheels and 
the like should be banned from their 
bazaars. Also that the selling of beer at 
these affairs should be discontinued. This 
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had come about by, and investigation of, 
the Ministerial Association of Milwaukee 
of the taverns and night life of the great 
city. A committee of three pastors had 
spent six months investigating incognito 
the taverns and night life of the city. When 
the report was issued to the papers a great 
furor arose. The tavern keepers were hor- 
rified to learn of the dens of iniquity they 
were running, and immediately letters be- 
gan pouring in to the papers, telling the 
church to clean its own heels or to cast 
out beams in their own eyes first. Im- 
mediate attention was called to the churches 
that were conducting lotteries and selling 
beer at their social affairs. And of course 
this hit the Catholic Church the hardest. 
So much pressure was being brought to 
bear upon the three pastors who brought 
in the report that they had to call to the 
churches of the city and their members 
for support. But thanks be to God, the 
churches have responded, all of them of- 
fering their support, even the Lutherans. 
And now the Catholics. Only one of the 
papers (and that supposedly controlled by 
the Catholics) points out this loophole in 
this Catholic action. The letters were ad- 
dressed to the pastors of the churches and 


not to the Catholic fraternal organizations, . 


who are the worst offenders. We are all 
waiting with bated breath to see what 
happens. “Believe It or Not.” 


Beautiful Church in Fond du Lac 


A beautiful souvenir booklet of the ded- 
ication of Our Saviour’s Church at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., has come to me from its 
pastor, the Rev. B. J. Stecker. It is truly 
a fitting booklet for so beautiful a church. 
All I can give in these notes is mention of 
the dedication services. But a history of 
this heroic church built out of the depres- 
sion and a description of its beauty will 
have to be written under separate cover. 
A dedication banquet was held November 
18 with Mr. A. J. Petri of the congrega- 
tion acting as toastmaster. Addresses were 
given by P. R. Siebert, D.D., of Reforma- 
tion Church, Milwaukee, and Attorney 
John McGalloway of Fond du Lac. 

Sunday, November 21, was the day of 
dedication. At the morning service R. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., president of synod, 
preached. In the afternoon music was 
furnished by the choir of St. John’s 
Church, Oshkosh. The Rev. E. R. Wick- 
lund of the same church was liturgist. 
P. W. Roth, D.D., Epiphany Church, Mil- 
waukee, preached. In the evening St. 
Paul’s Choir, Neenah, Wis., and its pastor, 
the Rev. S. H. Roth, were in charge of the 
music and liturgy. The Rev. J. I. Meck 
of Atonement Church, Racine, who is pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Conference, 
preached. 

November 23 was Community Night. The 
Rev. G. B. McCreary of Sheboygan, Wis., 
was liturgist, and the Rev. C. Alton Piel 
of Elkhorn, Wis., preached. There were 
greetings by local pastors. Thanksgiving 
Day there was music by the local choir 
and the pastor preached. 

The Sunday after dedication, the Rev. 
P. H. Roth, president of Northwestern 
Seminary, preached both morning and eve- 
ning. In the evening the organ was ded- 
icated with a special service. Mr. Elmer 
Ehrke of Milwaukee was guest organist 
and Miss Marion Fdwards guest soloist. 
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The president of synod, R. H. Gerber- 
ding, D.D., directed a house-to-house vis- 
itation of Plymouth, Wis., November 22, 
to see if it contains a field for a mission. 
He was aided by a group of pastors from 
the Wisconsin Conference. 


Committees 


The officers of Conference announce the 
appointment of the following committees 
for 1937-38: 

1, On the resolution of Conference for 
six men to study the question of Confer- 
ence becoming a separate synod. 

Favorable: L. W. Steckel, D.D., Milwau- 
kee; the Rev. E. R. Wicklund, Oshkosh; 
P. R. Siebert, D.D., Milwaukee. Unfavor- 
able: the Rev. Paul W. Roth, Milwaukee; 
the Rev. B: J. Stecker, Fond du Lac; the 
Rev. H. N. Stoffel, LaCrosse. 

2. On the Formation of a Conference 
Choral Union: the Rev. S. H. Roth, Nee- 
nah, Wis.; the Rev. H. T. Rasmussen, 
Antigo, Wis.; the Rev. R. B. Reed, Mil- 
waukee. 

3. On Green Lake Lutheran Bible 
School: the Rev. P. E. Bishop, L. W. 
Steckel, D.D., P. R. Siebert, D.D., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; the Rev. E. R. Wicklund, Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; the Rev. G. F. Genszler, 
Marinette, Wis. 

4, Co-ordinating Committee on Auxil- 
iaries: Women’s Missionary Society, the 
Rev. C. A. Miley, West Allis, Wis.; Broth- 
erhood, the Rev. F. A. Berg, Beloit, Wis.; 
Luther League, the Rev. D. E. Bosser- 
man, Appleton, Wis.; Sunday school, the 
Rev. Erwin Wendt, Milwaukee. 


Home and Inner Missions 


The annual Home and Inner Mission 
Conference was held at Resurrection 
Church, Milwaukee, L. W. Steckel, D.D., 
pastor, December 6. The following pro- 
gram was arranged by the committee, the 
Rev. A. G. Streich, the Rev. William 
Niebling and Mr. J. W. Jouno, all of Mil- 
waukee, 

The meeting opened with a Communion 
Service, at which the Rev. C. A. Miley of 
West Allis was liturgist and the Rev. R. W. 
Groth of West Bend, Wis., preached. The 
following papers or discussions were 
given: “The Wisconsin Home Mission Field 
as Seen by Our Divisional Secretary,” the 
Rev. A. M. Knudsen of Chicago, Ill.; “The 
Wisconsin Home Mission Field as Seen by 
Our Conference President,” the Rev. J. I. 
Meck of Racine, Wis.; “Milwaukee as an 
Inner Mission Field,” by Superintendent 
Hansler, Milwaukee Inner Mission So- 
ciety; “Is a Merger of the Milwaukee In- 
ner Mission Society and the Lutheran 
Welfare Society Practical?” A Question 
Box was conducted by the Rev. P. E. 
Bishop of Milwaukee. 


My Church, weekly buiietin of Lake 
Park Church, Milwaukee, informs us that 
“Prayers for Little Children,” by Mary 
Alice Jones, recommended by the Parish 
and Church School Board, is now on sale 
at Woolworth’s at ten cents a copy... . 
Mrs. W. E. Black presented Lake Park 
Church with a set of red altar antependia 
and pulpit lectern falls. . . . Salem Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the Rev. P. L. Wetzler 
pastor, dedicated its new organ October 
17.... Mr. Carl Vandre is the new director 
of Resurrection Church, Milwaukee... . 
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The new Women’s Missionary Society of 
Trinity Church, Lindstrom, Minn., was 
received into the Conference society at its 
meeting at Superior, Wis. ... The Lu- 
theran Leadership Training School of the 
Central Conference held at Minneapolis 
last month had an attendance of over one 
hundred... . Pastor M. A. Haker of Lind- 
strom, Minn., was appointed editor of The 
Call Bell, the new paper of the Central 
Conference Sunday School Association. 
Your correspondent hopes that he will be 
put on the mailing list. . . . Redeemer 
Church, Milwaukee, A. A. Zinck, D.D., 
pastor, has purchased new caps and gowns 
for its choir. .. .St. James’ Church, Mar- 
inette, Wis., recently painted its junior 
Sunday school rooms.... Holy Communion 
Church, Racine, Wis., has organized a new 
church orchestra. . . . Faith Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., C. L. Grant, D.D., pastor, will 
be host to the Minnesota State Luther 
League next fall. . . . The officers of the 
Central Conference Sunday School Asso- 
ciation are the Rev. C. T. Breest, president; 
Mr. Martin Veaux, vice-president; Lucille 
McCormack, secretary; Kenneth Lindstrom, 
treasurer; and Edna Carlson, statistical 
secretary. 


TOLEDO BLADES 


Tue ToLtepo Biapes have been inclined 
to become tarnished because of idleness. 
They are herewith unsheathed and pol- 
ished for action. 


Grace Church, Toledo, made extensive 
improvements by placing new asbestos 
siding over the old wood. This gives the 
church a much better outward appear- 
ance. The interior was also beautified. 
The Rev. Karl Brenner is serving this 
church. Shrubbery beautifies the lawn. 


The Rev. Dallas F. Green, Ph.D., has 
been ill for a number of weeks and sub- 
mitted to a major operation. We are in- 
formed that Pastor Green is on the way to 
recovery. 


The Angel of Death has visited a num- 
ber of our homes among the ministry. The 
Rev. Christoph Rembold, the Rev. William 
Wacke, and the Rev. Martin A. Meier an- 
swered the summons. Martin Luther 
Altoff, a son of the Rev. C. G. Alltoff, a 
theological student in Capp, passed away 
in November, These were members of the 
American Lutheran Church. The Rev. 
Martin A. Meier was an active member of 
the Robinwood Hospital Board and on the 
Lutheran Orphans’ Board in Toledo. 


The Rev. B. F. Ziegler in Findlay an- 
swered the call during the month of No- 
vember also. Dr. P. W. Koller, who was 
well known and loved in Toledo, will be 
missed. The latest to be called was Hugo 
Hamfeldt, D.D. Dr. Hamfeldt was the old- 
est minister in point of service in the city 


of Toledo. 


Sandusky. Zion Church of the American 
Lutheran Church celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
T. J. C. Stellhorn Sunday, November 21. 
Pastor Stellhorn preached, using the same 
text as forty years ago. A dinner was 
served in the Junior High School audi- 
torium at 1.00 P. M. Many of his brethren 
were present. F, E. StTrRoseEt. 
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WEST PENNSYLVANIA 
NEWS 


By the Rey. Alfred O. Frank 


Ir LooKs very much as though this were 
the last year for four of the central Penn- 
sylvania synods. The merger committee 
of the four synods met in Harrisburg, 
September 18 and again November 9. The 
report reads, “A striking degree of har- 
mony of spirit and purpose prevailed.” It 
is a step to greater things. 


The Laymen’s Committee did another 
fine piece of work in sponsoring a rally 
for the men of the conference in St. 
Peter’s, North York, November 15. More 
than 300 were present to hear Mr. Harry 
Fritsch of the East Penn Synod. More 
power to the men. The Cumberland Con- 
ference men held a laymen’s rally in St. 
Paul’s Church, Carlisle, H. B. Stock, D.D., 
pastor, November 9, when Mr. Harry 
Fritsch addressed the group. The report 
is that about 200 men were in attendance. 


The Rev. Paul O. Hamsher, having ac- 
cepted a call to the Punxsutawney Parish 
in the Pittsburgh Synod was ordained Oc- 
tober 27 in Trinity Church, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., of which his father is pastor. 
President D. L. Putman and M. R. Ham- 
sher, D.D., father of the young pastor, of- 
ficiated. 

He was installed by Dr. H. H. Bagger, 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod, Decem- 
ber 6. On Thanksgiving evening in the 
Presbyterian Church at Gettysburg, Pa., 
he was united in marriage with Miss Jean 
Belford of that city, Dr. Hamsher assisting 
the bride’s pastor, the Rev. Frederick 
Crane, in the ceremony. 


A. A. Kelly, D.D., pastor of St. Mark’s 
of York, resigned, effective November 1. 
The congregation has not called a pastor 
but is being supplied from Gettysburg 
Seminary for the present. 


The Rev. Raymond L. Markley of Lynch- 
burg, Va., has accepted a call to Trinity 
Church, Greencastle, Pa., the Rev. Hiram 
W. Trostle, to Zion Church, Enola; the 
Rev. William M. Schwartz, McKeesport, to 
the Mt. Wolf-Emigsville Charge. 


The Rev. Emmert G. Colestock was in- 
stalled October 17 as pastor of Zion 
Church, Fairfield, Pa.; the Rev. E. Philip 
Senft, October 24, as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, McSherrystown; the Rev. John 
H. Rice, November 7, as pastor of the 
Spry Parish. These men were installed by 
President D. L. Putman. 


Recently we reported a long list of con- 
gregations that had made renovations and 
improvements, but our list grows from 
week to week. 


Newville. St. Paul’s, the Rev. John 
Heller pastor, reports improvements. 
Chancel and altar appointments for the 
children’s service were recently dedicated. 


Upper Strasburg Charge. Zion Church, 
the Rev. W. J. Schultz pastor, was re- 
dedicated October 24 after extensive ren- 
ovations had been made. The president of 
synod was the speaker. 


Brodbecks. St. Jacob’s, the Rev. Ken- 
neth Ehrhart pastor, is in line with the 
group of “improvers.” Dr. H. C. Alleman 
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was the guest speaker. The Earnest Work- 
ers’ Bible Class presented a fine pulpit 
Bible as well as new lighting fixtures. 


York. Christ Church, the Rev. G. G. 
Neely pastor, the mother church of Lu- 
theranism in York, makes a fine appear- 
ance after extensive improvements had 
been made and the church repainted. 


115th Anniversary 


November 14 marked the one hundred 
fifteenth anniversary services of Christ 
Church, Shrewsbury, the Rev. Herbert G. 
Kline pastor. A former pastor, the Rev. 
George E. Bowersox, was the guest speaker 
at the morning and evening services. En- 
thusiastic services marked the day. Eleven 
pastors have served the congregation. Four 
sons of the congregation have entered the 
ministry. The Sunday school is in its 
ninety-fifth year. The congregation is 
happy to report three missionary societies 
and three Luther Leagues among its aux- 
iliaries. Extensive renovations to church 
and parsonage preceded the anniversary. 
Pastor Kline’s fine work with young peo- 
ple was recognized in his recent election 
as chaplain of the York District League. 


IN REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCES 


Lutheran Students’ 
Gatherings Show Young 
People’s Loyalty and 
Zeal for Their 
Church 


By Marcus Hinderlie 
and William Gentz 


EAcuH OF THE nine regions of the Lutheran 
Student Association of America holds an 
annual Regional Conference in the fall or 
spring. 

OHIO VALLEY REGION 


The Lutheran Student Club of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was host to the fif- 
teenth annual conference of the Ohio Val- 
ley Region at Ann Arbor, Mich., during 
the last week-end of October. It was the 
best attended conference in the region’s 
history. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Michigan State College, East Lansing; Ohio 
State Teachers’ College, Bowling Green; 
Ohio State University, Columbus; Thiel 
College, Greenville, Pa.; University of 
West Virginia, Morgantown; Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio; Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens; State Teachers College, Kent, 
Ohio; and the University of Michigan were 
well represented at the conference con- 
sidering the theme, “Lutheran Youth 
Action.” 

Student forums on “Developing in the 
Christian Life,” “Helping Others to Be- 
come Christians,” “Christian Friendship, 
Courtship, and Marriage,” “The Chris- 
tian’s Use of What He Has,” “The Chris- 
tian and Social Problems,” and “The Chris- 
tian and World Outreach” were led by 
Harry Eswine of Capital University Sem- 
inary, James Keyser of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Kermit Blaney of the University of 
West Virginia, Paul Knies of Ohio State 
University, John Foerster of Thiel Col- 
lege, and Donald Schantz of Michigan 
State College. 
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Dr. Carroll J. Rockey of Detroit, Mich., 
addressed the conference on “Developing 
in the Christian Life”; Dr. Carolus P. 
Harry on “The Christian’s Use of What 
He Has”; and Prof. Paul Kauper of the 
University of Michigan law faculty on 
“Why a Lutheran Student Club?” 

Bible study hours were led by the Rev. 
Harold Yochum of Detroit, chairman of the 
American Lutheran Conference Commis- 
sion on Student Service, and by Miss 
Hortense C. Hage of Minneapolis, Minn., 
acting student secretary for the American 
Lutheran Conference. 

Regional officers in charge of the con- 
ference were Karl H. Beck, University of 
Michigan, president; Betty Wells, Ohio 
State University, vice-president; Gertrude 
Fagerlund, University of West Virginia, 
secretary; Olan Aughbaugh, Wittenberg 
College, treasurer. 

Marguerite Groomes, Chester Anderson, 
Doris Yoder, and Willet Wandell are of- 
ficers of the University of Michigan Lu- 
theran Student Club which entertained the 
conference with the help of Zion and Trin- 
ity Lutheran churches, the Rev. Ernest 
Stellhorn and the Rev. Henry O. Yoder 
pastors. 


NORTHWEST REGION 


The University of Saskatchewan, the 
Provincial Normal School, and Saskatoon 
Seminary, Canada; State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Dickinson, N. D.; State College at 
Fargo; State Teachers’ College at May- 
ville at Minot and at Valley City; North 
Dakota State School of Science, Wahpe- 
ton; State Teachers’ College at Bemidji, 
Minn., and at Moorhead; Concordia Col- 
lege at Moorhead; Northern State Teach- 
ers’ College at Aberdeen,-S. D.; State Col- 
lege at Brookings; Augustana College at 
Sioux Falls; the University of South 
Dakota at Vermilion; and Luther The- 
ological Seminary at St. Paul, Minn., were 
represented at the Northwest Region 
LSAA Conference November 5-7 at Aber- 
deen, S. D., with the Lutheran Student 
Association of Northern State Teachers’ 
College as hosts. 

Following the Fellowship Supper Friday 
evening, Dr. C. M. Granskou, president of 
Augustana College, delivered the keynote 
address, “The Word and Lutheran Youth ~ 
Action,” and the Rev. F. A. Schiotz, stu: 
dent secretary elect for the American Lu 
theran Conference, conducted a Bible 
study hour. 

Saturday’s program opened with a matin 
service led by the Rev. Henry Hodel of 
Saskatoon, Canada, and continued with a 
second Bible study hour. Six student 
forums on sub-topics of the conference 
theme, “Lutheran Youth Action,” were led 
by Selmer Heen of State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Minot; Sidney Rand of Concordia 
College, Moorhead; Carroll Larson, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermilion; Mil- 
dred Wright, State Teachers’ College. Dick- 
inson; Charlene Hanson, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks; Eunice Stolt- 
enberg, Augustana College, Sioux Falls; 
and were counseled by Prof. C. B. Ylvi- 
saker of Concordia College, Dr. J. C. K. 
Preus of Minneapolis, the Rev. P. A. Gis- 
vold of Wahpeton, the Rev. Henry Hodel 
of Saskatoon, the Rev. R. A. Ofstedal of 
Valley City, and Miss Hortense C. Hage, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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An interesting conference feature was 
the afternoon Kaffelag presided over by 
Miss Ruth Otterness of Brookings State 
College. Discussion of Lutheran Student 
Association problems and successes over 
the coffee cups proved very helpful. 

Films of the 1937 LSAA Ashram at 
Selinsgrove, Pa., were shown at the ban- 
quet at Bethlehem Lutheran Church Sat- 
urday evening, and Dr. Granskou spoke 
on “Limitations of Youth Action.” The 
thoughts brought out in the morning 
forums were summed up in a panel dis- 
cussion by six students led by Ed Nervig 
of Augustana College. 

“The Christian Student’s Confidence” 
was the theme of the consecration service 
address delivered by the Rev. Olaf O. 
Brandt of Grand Forks, N. D., following 
the installation of the new regional of- 
ficers by Miss Hortense C. Hage, acting 
student secretary for the American Lu- 
theran Conference. 

Worship services at Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church brought the conference to a close 
with Dr. C. M. Granskou speaking on “The 
Church and Youth Action.” 

Northwest Regional officers in charge of 
the conference were Sterling Simonson, 
Augustana College, president; Carroll Lar- 
son, University of South Dakota, vice-pres- 
ident; Peggy Foss, University of North 
Dakota, secretary; Adeline Hoge, Fargo 
State College, treasurer; Violet Glasrud, 
Moorhead State Teachers’ College, cir- 
culating library secretary. 

Lutheran Student Association officers at 
Northern State Teachers’ College, Aber- 
deen, are Robert E. Hold, Elmer Moe, 
Grace Arthurs, Glenn Fauss, and Oscar 
Hagen. Dr. P. K. Cesander is faculty ad- 
viser and the Rev. F. J. Graeber, the Rev. 
A. Elmer Moe,’ the Rev. L. A. Westen- 
berger are student pastors, 


CONFERENCE AND MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY HOLD 
JOINT MEETING 


THE FALL CONVENTION of the Western 
Conference of the Synod of South Carolina, 
featured by the innovation of a joint ses- 
sion with the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Western Conference throughout the 
second day, was held in the beautiful 
edifice of Mt. Calvary Church, Johnston, 
S. C., October 26 and 27. 

Mr. D. J. Sanders of the host congrega- 
tion extended greetings, to which the Rev. 
G. S. Ekard responded for the Conference. 
The roll call revealed a splendid attendance 
on the part of ministers and lay delegates. 

The officers were re-elected as follows: 
the Rev, W. F. Hiers, Leesville, president; 
the Rev. E. W. Leslie, Graniteville, vice- 
president; the Rev. Walter U. Brown, 
Batesburg, secretary; Mr. H. Odelle Har- 
mon, County Superintendent of Education 
of Lexington County, Lexington, treasurer. 

At the close of the elections, the Rev. 
T. F. Suber addressed the assemblage on 
“The Work of the Conference in Relation 
to the Congregation and the Synod.” At 
11.00 o’clock the convention worshiped in 
The Service, the president of Conference 
delivering the sermon, with the Rev. W. U. 
Brown and the Rev. E. W. Leslie assisting 
as liturgists. 
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Following the afternoon devotions con- 
ducted by the Rev. H. B. Watson, Pros- 
perity, Conference heard addresses by the 
Rev. C. E. Seastrunk, Pelion, on “The Indi- 
vidual Member in Relation to the Whole 
Church”; the Rev. E. W. Leslie, “The Work 
of the Congregation in Relation to Synod”; 
Hon. B. B. Hare, Saluda, “The Work of 
the Synod in Relation to the U. L. C. A.”; 
the Rev. J. W. Oxner, Leesville, “The Con- 
gregation and World Lutheranism.” 

The second day of Conference, char- 
acterized by the joint session with the 
Women’s Missionary Society of Western 
Conference, was opened with devotions 
conducted by the Rev. H. D. Kleckley of 
Saluda, and the program for the day was 
organized around the theme, “The Three 
Passions of the Church.” President Hiers 
welcomed the members of the Women’s 
Missionary Society and invited the pres- 
ident of the Society, Mrs. W. J. Moretz of 
Swansea, and Mrs. J. A. Barr of Lexing- 
ton, secretary, to the front of the church 
alongside the officers of Conference. Mrs. 
Moretz presided over the following pro- 
gram: 

Under the subject, “Missions,” as the 
first of the Three Passions of the Church, 
the Rev. J. L. Drafts of Gilbert, addressed 
Conference on “The Missionary Ideal of 
the Congregation,” following which was 
heard the report of the Committee on 
Missions. Mrs. L. L. Swygert of Lexing- 
ton presented the Patron and Protege 
Work. 

“Merciful Works” as the second of the 


Three Passions of the Church was repre-. 


sented in the reports and presentations of 
the Rev. T. A. Graves, superintendent of 
the Orphans’ Home in Salem, Va., and 
Mrs. H. A. Jackson of the Lowman Home 
at White Rock, S. C. At this point Mrs. 
Moretz turned the convention over to 
President Hiers. 

The offering of $14.69 was given to the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

“Education,” the third of the Passions 
of the Church, was presented in the ad- 
dress of Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education of the 
U. L. C. A., on Christian Education, which 
was followed by the representations of 
Newberry College by Dr. James C. Kinard 
and Dr. C. J. Shealy, and the Lutheran 
Theological Southern Seminary by Dr. 
C. A. Freed, president. Miss Marie Hein- 
sohn, president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the South Carolina Synod, 
spoke on “The Part of Education in the 
Program of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety.” Mrs. N. E, Derrick, treasurer of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of synod, 
also addressed Conference. 

The afternoon devotions were conducted 
by Mrs. J. M. Frick of Leesville. 

The Rev. W. U. Brown, conference rep- 
resentative for The South Carolina Lu- 
theran, presented the interests of this 
publication. 

Mrs. W. J. Moretz discussed the subject, 
“A Guide and Standards in Parish Educa- 
tion,” followed by an address on “The 
Church in Action,’ by the Rev. W. D. 
Haltiwanger. Separate sessions of Confer- 
ence and the Women’s Missionary Society 
were held for the purpose of conducting 
business, at which time reports of various 
committees were heard. 

The warm hospitality of Pastor Halti- 
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wanger and his congregation will long be 
remembered. Having completed its pro- 
gram with dispatch, and with deep grat- 
itude for a splendid convention, Confer- 
ence was closed by the president with 
the Order for the Closing of Synods. 
WALTER U. Brown, Sec. 


A MISSIONARY CALENDAR 


The Southern Conference of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of California and 
Arizona met in their thirty-first annual 
convention November 4 and 5 in St. Luke’s 
Church, Huntington Park, Herbert J. 
Weaver, D.D., pastor. The theme of the 
conference was “Widening the Sovereignty 
of Christ,” which theme was carried out 
in the devotional periods as follows: By 
Invitation, By Organization, By Supplica- 
tian, By Contribution, By Consecration. 

The department secretaries presented 
their work to the eye as well as to the ear 
by means of a Missionary Calendar for 
1938, in which each of the twelve depart- 
ments had a page, with a slogan of five 
words emphasizing her department. 

Splendid book reviews set before us 
“Mecca and Beyond” and “Rural America.” 
There was inspiration in the fact that nine 
members from California attended the 
Buffalo convention, and two of our ladies, 
Mrs. J. E. Hoick and Mrs. Elsa King Frey, 
visited Rocky Boy Mission on their way 
home, the report of this visit being one of 
the high lights of the conference. 

We also enjoyed first-hand information 
from our India missions, given by Miss 
Welty and Miss Evelyn Yerian of Los 
Angeles, who visited these missions last 
summer on a trip around the world. 

A Light Brigade demonstration, “A 
Stay-at-Home Journey,” was given by the 
local brigade. Pleasing music graced the 
sessions and the hospitality of the local 
church also added no small part to our 
pleasure. 

During the business session there was 
a revision of the Constitution to bring it 
up to date, and a vote to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the Lutheran Girls’ Sum- 
mer Camp—no money being asked for this 
project, but only supervision. 

Conference ended with the banquet and 
program of the Young Women’s Congress, 
which was well attended. 

New offcers were elected and installed, 
as follows: President, Mrs. Edward N. 
Spirer; vice-presidents, Mrs. D. Edward 
Wright and Mrs. Guy L. Hudson; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Howard D. Bauer; treasurer, 
Mrs. A. C. Bertelsen; historian, Mrs. J. E. 
Hoick. Iva A. BALTZLY. 


“FAITH, HOPE, LOVE” 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Long Island Conference of the United 
Synod of New York held their eighth an- 
nual convention at Christ Church, Floral 
Park, Long Island, the Rev. Ralph M. Durr 
pastor, November 5. The theme of the 
convention was based on I Corinthians 
13: 13: “And now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
love.” 

Miss Helen Martin, the parish worker 
of the Church of the Incarnation, led the 
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devotions, stressing Faith, and Hope. Mes- 
sages of welcome were given both by the 
Rev. Ralph M. Durr and Mrs. Durr, pres- 
ident of the local Women’s Missionary 
Society. 

After the reports of the officers were 
heard, the following officers were re- 
elected: President, Mrs. David G. Jax- 
heimer; vice-president, Mrs. Werner 
Jentsch; secretary, Mrs. E. H. Wetsel; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. B. Kinkel; statistician, 
Mrs. H. M. Wertz. 

Miss Knemeyer brought a message from 
Mrs. Henry Pflum, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the United 
Synod of New York, who was unable to 
attend. The morning session closed after 
a short sketch entitled, “Synodical Spe- 
cials.” 

At the afternoon session the Rev. Ken- 
neth H. Killinger, Mountain Missionary, 
presented the work being done among the 
people of the southern mountains. Mrs. A. 
Schmitthenner of India then told of the 
work that the women missionaries are 
doing in making known to the women of 
India the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

At the Fellowship Supper hour a sketch 
entitled “Marthy” was presented by mem- 
bers of Christ Church, Freeport. This por- 
trayed graphically typical southern moun- 
tain home and life and how it was trans- 
formed after Christ was known. 

The Young People’s Rally was held at 
the evening service and Mrs. Georgiana 
Ebeling led the devotional serviee, cen- 
tered on the theme, “Love.” The Rev. 
Kenneth Killinger delivered the address 
and showed pictures of the work in the 
southern mountains, of its humble begin- 
nings, and how God has increased and 
blessed the efforts of His servants. 

CHRISTINE HOFFMAN. 


“PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM” 
THE THEME 


THE FALL MEETING of the Philadelphia 
Conference of the Synod of East Penn- 
sylvania was held November 9 at Trinity 
Church, Runnemede, N. J., the Rev. Robert 
E. Olson pastor. 

The theme was the “Promotional Pro- 
gram of the U. L. C. A.” The communion 
sermon was preached by the Rev. S. H. 
Rudisill. The business was conducted by 
the president of conference, the Rev. 
Albert C. Kanzinger. Conference voted 
that hereafter the sessions be limited to 
one day. An amendment to the constitu- 
tion was adopted whereby the officers were 
to serve for terms of two years. The Rev. 
R. J. Keeler was elected treasurer of con- 
ference. The Rev. Ernest W. Huston and 
the Rev. Harry S. Bowman were received 
as new members. 

Dr. F. H. Knubel, who was present and 
spoke at all the sessions of conference, 
spoke at the morning session on the rea- 
sons for the Promotional Program and the 
general plans of procedure. The Rev. 
Cletus A. Senft presented a paper on “The 
Guide and Standards in Parish Education.” 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Knubel 
again addressed the group and related how 
the church was “serving the year ’round” 
through its boards. Dr. John Aberly, pres- 
ident of Gettysburg Theological Seminary, 
addressed the conference on “Our Sem- 
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inary Interests.” A resolution was pre- 
sented and adopted which denounced “ag- 
gressive warfare as contrary to the teach- 
ings and example of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” and pledged the members of con- 
ference “to work and pray for the end of 
war among the nations of the world.” 

Dr. Knubel spoke again in the evening 
to a representative group of pastors and 
church workers on “The Passions of Jesus.” 
This concluding address was an inspira- 
tional analysis of the compelling drives 
which sent Jesus about His life’s work and 
which same passions should call forth the 
loyalty of the pastors and church mem- 
bers to the great promotional program of 
the U. L. C. A. 

This conference was one of the largest 
attended in some years. It was an inspira- 
tional and truly spiritual meeting and 
should challenge the renewed devotion of 
the churches to their common task. 

Martin L. Tozer, Sec. 


GROUP CONFERENCES 
CHIEF INTEREST 


THE FALL CONVENTION of the Harrisburg 
Conference of the East Pennsylvania Synod 
was very well attended by the active pas- 
tors and many parishes were represented 
by lay delegates. The sessions were largely 
informative, inspirational as well as devo- 
tional. The chief interest was in the group 
conferences and mass meeting of the eve- 
ning session which centered on the U. L. 
C. A. Promotional Program, at which time 
Mr. H. Torrey Walker and Dr. W. H. 
Greever, secretary of the U. L. C. A, 
spoke on “Forward Together.” The con- 
vention was held in three sessions, morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening. 

At the afternoon session the following 
officers were elected: the Rev. Hugh E. 
Yost, Steelton, president; the Rev. Kirby 
M. Yiengst, Maytown, secretary; the Rev. 
Lester C. Lack, Penbrook, treasurer. 


ORGANIST FOR 25 YEARS 


Ernest T. Allen, Mus.D., Celebrates Quarter 
Century of Service With Recital 


ROUNDING out twenty-five years of serv- 
ice as organist of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Old York Road at Melrose Ave- 
nue, Melrose Park, in suburban Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Dr. Ernest T. Allen presented a 
recital, assisted by members of the choir, 
on December 1. The entire program was 
in keeping with the high standard of 
sacred music which has been set by Dr. 
Allen at St. John’s. 

Noted for his interpretation of the music 
of Bach, it was appropriate that Dr. Allen’s 
recital should open with a group of com- 
positions by the old master. His talented 
fingers brought out all of the rich feelings 
written by the composer, especially in the 
“Fugue in G Minor” and the “Prelude in 
E Flat Minor.” 

The second group of numbers also were 
works of Bach in which Dr. Allen, who 
received a degree of Doctor of Music from 
Muhlenberg College in June 1937, was as- 
sisted by the choir. The extremely difficult 
“T Wrestle and Pray” was well rendered— 
with a soprano solo by Miss Virginia Mac- 
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Watters, “My Heart Ever Faithful,” as the 
highlight of the group. ° 

Well balanced, the program continued 
in a lighter vein with Wheeldon’s “Minster 
Bells,” Dr. Allen’s arrangement using the 
church chimes to advantage. His delicate 
touch was evident in the light and airy 
“Gavotta;’ by Martini. 

The 148th Psalm and a group of four 
numbers sung a cappella, featuring “A 
Legend” and “How Blest Are They” by 
Tchaikowsky, not only revealed the ability 
of the choir but their excellent training as 
well. St. John’s Choir is known in Phila- 
delphia for its rendition of a cappella num- 
bers. The spirited “Finlandia” of Sibelius, 
by choir and organ, brought the recital to 
a close. 

Dr. Allen’s twenty-five years at St. 
John’s have been a ministry of music. An 
authority on the liturgical service, his 
efforts have been unceasing to make music 
a beautiful and intregal part of the service, 
and inspiration for worship. Key Oo; 


SUMMER CAMPERS’ 
BANQUET 


Patrons of Camps Miller and Hagan in 
Pennsylvania Hear Dr. Luther Harr 


DuRING THE past camping season, Camp 
Miller for Boys and the New Camp Hagan 
for Girls, both owned and opetated by the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, were hosts 
to 973 campers who came from. twenty- 
three different states. The season was 
marked by capacity attendances at. both 
camps, successful achievement of pro- 
gram, excellent weather, and a minimum 
of accident and illness. 

Three years ago a Camp Miller Reunion 
in the form of a Father and Son Banquet 
was instituted during the Christmas sea- 
son, and the first reunion was greeted with 
such excellent response that the affair was 
repeated in 1936. 

This year the Committee on Arrange- 
ments for the third Annual Reunion decided 
to include the girls from Camp Hagan and 
their folks, and also to invite the mothers 
of campers at Camp Miller. The Camp 
Miller-Camp Hagan Banquet Reunion will 
be held in Philadelphia this year, Decem- 
ber 30, at 7.00 P. M., at the University of 
Pennsylvania Christian Association House 
on the University Campus. 

A very elaborate program has been 
worked out for the reunion. Dr. Luther 
Harr, a nationally known economist and 
financial authority, and recently elected 
treasurer of Philadelphia, will speak on 
“Building Better Citizens.” Mrs. Mary 
Witte, recently discovered soprano, who is 
now being prepared in New York for work 
in the Metropolitan Opera, and Major 
Robert Hilton, formerly of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, will be soloists on the pro- 
gram. Motion pictures of the camp in 
natural colors will be shown. An unusually 
large attendance is expected. 


Mr. G. E. Weaver of Altoona was ap- 


pointed by the president to take over the 
duties of synodical treasurer until the next 
convention of synod. Mr. Weaver takes 
the office made vacant by the death of Mr. 
W. B. Miller. 
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IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


Loyatty Sunpay was observed by Bethel 
congregation, Cicero, Ind., October 24. This 
observance has been an annual affair in 
the congregation for the past few years, 
the objectives being to have every member 
present and a cash offering to be applied 
on the building indebtedness. The service 
this year was the best the congregation 
has ever had. 

Seven years ago the new church was 
erected under the leadership of the Rev. 
H. G. Schwegler at an approximate cost 
of $17,000. In the trying years which fol- 
lowed the congregation worked faithfully 
under the leadership of the Rev. H. C. 
Lindsay and the present pastor, the Rev. 
G. Ernest Mullendore, and continued to 
reduce the indebtedness. This year with 
slightly more than $1,400 remaining, the 
congregation endeavored to complete the 
task. Mr. Schwegler, now pastor of Memo- 
vial Church, Louisville, Ky., returned for 
the special service. The congregation re- 
sponded with a cash offering of $1,350. The 
largest attendance of any previous Loyalty 
Sunday was reported at 266. After the 
morning worship a basket dinner was en- 
joyed. In the afternoon an organ concert 
was given on an Everett Orgatron, elec- 
trie organ, installed especially for this 
service. 

Plans are completed for paying the re- 
maining indebtedness before the end of 
the year. The congregation will then be 
ready to consider further improvements. 


Monroeville recently observed a special 
anniversary of the Reformation, with Paul 
H. Krauss, D.D., as festival preacher. The 
other Protestant churches of the town dis- 
missed their congregations and with their 
pastors attended the Lutheran service. 


First Lutheran Church, Indianapolis, 
tendered a formal reception to their new 
pastor November 15. Pastor Mahr re- 
ceived the official “good will” messages 
from the heads of our synod, the church 
federation, and the city. Fruitful be his 
ministry! 


110TH ANNIVERSARY 


A Week of Jubilee at Eggertsville, 
New York 


St. Paul’s Church, Eggertsville, N. Y., 
observed the one hundred tenth anniver- 
sary of its organization with services No- 
vember 7-14. At the morning service No- 
vember 7 the anniversary gifts were con- 
secrated by the pastor, the Rev. Gustav 
K. Huf. 

In the afternoon the anniversary service 
was held, with a former pastor, the Rev. 
George E. Schettler; a son of a former pas- 
tor, the Rev. Edwin Boettger; and the pas- 
tor, conducting the service; Fred R. 
Knubel, D.D., president of the Western 
Conference of the United Synod of New 
York and pastor of Reformation Church, 
Rochester, preached the sermon. At the 
Thank Offering Service the following Sun- 
day the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Julius Knapp. 

During the week the following gather- 
ings were enjoyed: a tea sponsored by the 
Women’s Missionary Society; a Men’s 
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Service by the Brotherhood; an anniver- 
sary dinner sponsored by all auxiliaries of 
the church; and Neighborhood Night. 

Mr. Huf is the fourteenth pastor of this 
congregation, having been elected to this 
position December 11, 1932. 

The first church was built on the pres- 
ent site in 1833. In 1872, during the pas- 
torate of the Rev. C. A. W. Boettger, the 
old church was torn down and a new 
church erected. Five years later this 
church, together with the parsonage, car- 
riage sheds and most of the church records 
were destroyed by fire; but two months 
later the cornerstone for the present church 
was laid and the church was dedicated 
upon completion. The communicant mem- 
bership is approximately three hundred 
souls, and the enrollment in the Sunday 
school is 240. 


85TH ANNIVERSARY 


St. Mark’s Church, Williamsport, Pa., Greets 
Former Pastors, Approves Present Lead- 
ers and Looks Into the Future 


NovEeMBER 7 the members and friends of 
St. Mark’s Church, Williamsport, celebrated 
in an impressive manner the eighty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the parish 
in 1852 by the Rev. Henry Ziegler. Two 
former pastors now living, Dr. Stephen M. 
Paulson, Englewood, N. J., and Dr. Paul 
L. Yount, Norristown, delivered soul-stir- 
ring messages to the hundreds of former 
parishioners and friends present to hear 
and to greet them. A public broadcast 
system installed for the occasion enabled 
congregations in main auditorium, balcony, 
and main Sunday school room to par- 
ticipate in the inspiring services. The 
widow of another former pastor, Dr. 
Douglas H. Spaeth, now of Reading, Pa., 
also was greeted warmly by the worship- 
ers after each service. Greetings to the 
congregation were read from the son of 
the congregation’s founder, Dr. J. A. M. 
Ziegler, Huntingdon Park, Calif., and from 
the Rev. Dr. John Sander, late of Minne- 
apolis, a frequent worshiper in St. Mark’s 
when he visited in the East. 

The services were particularly inspiring 
because of the appearance for the first time 
of three choirs, recently organized by St. 
Mark’s new minister of music, Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Snell, formerly of Trinity Church, 
Boyertown. Professor Snell is giving all 
his time to the organization and training 
of musical groups within the parish. Ninety 
voices compose the choirs. Clothed in dif- 
ferent colored vestments they add much 
to the services. 

The Sunday services were preceded on 
Friday evening, November 5, by a con- 
gregational banquet in the local Y. W. 
C. A. Dr. Henry Pflum, Holy Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., supply pastor of 
St. Mark’s during the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of Dr. Spaeth in 1920, chal- 
lenged the congregation to a future even 
greater than its glorious past, which was 
reviewed by Miss Rose Hess, whose an- 
cestors were prominent in the early his- 
tory of the parish. Rollin Shaffer, Lu- 
theran student secretary at Syracuse 
University, represented the youth of the 
parish and created a vision of the work 
this parish in the very heart of Williams- 
port and on its main street and state high- 
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way should accomplish. Mr. Arthur Rian- 
hard, architect, in charge of the prepara- 
tion of plans for a new educational building 
to house an overcrowded church school, 
presented the plans prepared by him and 
a special committee. Mr. Dietrick Lamade, 
trustee and vice-president of the church 
council for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Williamsport’s leading citizen, acted 
as honorary toastmaster and the pastor, 
the Rev. J. Ray Houser, as toastmaster. 

Features of the celebration were the dis- 
play of the original pewter communion 
set used by the charter congregation, 
found by the pastor in an antique shop, 
and the presentation of several gifts, a 
large illuminated wayside pulpit by the 
church school and new Common Service 
Books by parish members. 

An editorial appearing in Grit, a weekly 
published in Williamsport enjoying na- 
tional distribution, presented this testi- 
monial to the ministry of Old St. Mark’s 
to the community: “Organized with only 
twenty-seven members, this church has 
through the years continually grown in 
membership and influence in the religious 
life of the city. Its audiences test the 
capacity of the church edifice, and its 
activities are compelling enlargement of 
its facilities. St. Mark’s is a ‘going church’ 
in these times when interest in religious 
matters is generally at low ebb. ... The 
celebration in spirit is forward-looking, 
envisioning still greater services in this 
community, and still more aggressive labor 
for the promotion of spiritual life to which 
the church is dedicated.” 

In addition to the pastor and minister 
of music, Sister Mildred Winter of the Bal- 
timore Motherhouse serves on the staff of 
full-time workers. 
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A DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY 


Trinity Church, Cabarrus County, N. C., 
part of the St. Enoch Parish, on November 
14 celebrated the eightieth anniversary of 
its organization and the fortieth of oc- 
cupation of its present building, which was 
dedicated November 14, 1897. Large au- 
diences greeted speakers in the morning 
and again at the afternoon service. At the 
Sunday school hour, Mr. John F. Barn- 
hardt spoke on the lesson theme. At noon 
a bountiful dinner was served in the grove. 

Of the thirteen pastors who have served 
the charge since 1857 five are living: W. A. 
Lutz, J. L. Morgan, B. S. Dasher, L. P. 
Boland and the present pastor, the Rev. 
Glenn L. Barger. Of these, ail but the Rev. 
Mr. Dasher of Edinburg, Va., were pres- 
ent at the service. The Rev. Mr. Lutz, 
who is eighty-eight years of age and who 
served the parish for eleven years, prayed 
touchingly at the morning service and 
spoke appealingly to a large audience in 
the afternoon. The Rev. Mr. Boland, pas- 
tor for seven years, gave impressive rem- 
iniscences at the afternoon service, and the 
pastor of Bethpage Presbyterian Church 
brought greetings, as did the Rev. J. L. 
Norris of Kimball Memorial Church, 
Kannapolis. 
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The anniversary sermon was preached 
at the morning service by Dr. J. L. Mor- 
gan, president of the synod. His thought 
centered about Deut. 2:7: “These forty 
years the Lord thy God hath been with 
thee.” Much of deep significance was pre- 
sented to the congregation. The pastor 
conducted the service. Mrs. Barger made 
mention of the beautiful floral tributes 
about the chancel given by members and 
friends in memory of departed loved ones. 

Trinity’s organizations have recently 
made many improvements to the interior 
of the church: the chancel has been ele- 
vated; the choir space raised; altar, pulpit 
and lectern hangings were provided; and 
a reredos was added to the altar. The au- 
ditorium will be redecorated in the near 
future. : 

It is of interest to note that at the ded- 
ication of the church in 1897 Dr. M. G. G. 
Scherer, first secretary of the U. L. C. A,, 
brought the message. 

In 1913 Mr. Wiley Ludwig and his wife 
gave $2,000 as an endowment, which has 
been a great help to the congregation. Two 
years ago a beautiful brass cross for the 
altar was presented by Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder and his sons in memory of Dr. 
Blackwelder’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ephraim Fisher and Mr. and Mrs. Noah 
Blackwelder. In further celebration of the 
anniversary on Friday evening, November 
19, Dr. Blackwelder delivered the address. 

Trinity has recently decided to become 
self-supporting and a well-located, nearby 
lot has been donated by non-Lutheran 
friends for a parsonage upon which work 
has already been begun. Mr. Barger will 
become full-time pastor of the church Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


Akron, Ohio. On Friday evening, Octo- 
ber 28, the congregation of Trinity Church 
held a reception in honor of its beloved 
pastor emeritus, E. W. Simon, D.D., in cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination to the ministry. Greetings from 
Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, president of the 
U. L. C. A., and from Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
president of the Synod of Ohio, were read, 
as well as many other expressions of con- 
gratulation from numerous friends. The 
Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, pastor of Trin- 
ity, presented to Dr. Simon, on behalf of 
the congregation, an appropriately in- 
scribed bronze plaque which is now at- 
tached to a wall of the sanctuary. The 
Elementary Sunday School presented a 
gold key to the guest of honor. 

Dr. Simon was born near Lisbon, Ohio, 
and received his education at Wittenberg 
College, being graduated from that insti- 
tution in the class of 1884, and from Wit- 
tenberg Seminary, now Hamma Divinity 
School, in 1887. On October 30 of the same 
year he was ordained to the office of the 
ministry by the Olive Branch Synod, 
meeting in Richmond, Ind. His first pas- 
torate was in New Castle, Ind. From 1888 
to 1891 he served as pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Denver, Colo. September 1, 1903, 
Dr. Simon was called to become pastor of 
Trinity Church, Akron, Ohio. 

One of the most notable achievements 
during this pastorate was the building of 
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the present handsome edifice at Park and 
Prospect Streets, Akron. December 21, 
1914, Dr. Simon led the service of dedica- 
tion. During his years in Akron, Trinity 
Church enjoyed a steady and prosperous 
growth in numbers and influence. The es- 
teem of the congregation and the respect 
of a wide circle of friends in Akron and 
vicinity were sincerely displayed by the 
host of people present at the reception in 
his honor. 


CHURCHES OBSERVE 
ANNIVERSARIES 


Allentown, Pa. Simultaneously with the 
observance of the 420th anniversary of the 
Protestant Reformation, St. Stephen’s 
Church observed the fortieth anniversary 
of its organization October 29, 1897, with 
special services October 24-31, 1937. 

St. Stephen’s Church was organized by 
the late William Wackernagel, D.D., LL.D., 
while he was professor at Muhlenberg 
College under the auspices of the Mis- 
sionary Society of Muhlenberg College. 
In connection with the observance of the 
founding of the congregation special hon- 
ors and tributes were repeatedly paid to 
its founder. The pastor, Dr. Anson W. 
Lindenmuth, preached the opening anni- 
versary sermon on the theme, “Lest We 
Forget,” using as his text Deut. 8: 2. He 
called attention to the splendid and con- 
secrated leadership of Dr. Wackernagel, 
who served as pastor pro tem 1897-1900; 
to the Rev. Ira W. Klick, pastor 1900-1910, 
who preached in the evening on “Faith in 
God’s Word”; and to the Rev. Howard A. 
Kunkle, pastor 1910-1914. 

The Rev. Webster K. Reinert of Phillips- 
burg, N. J., preached Wednesday evening. 
Personal greetings were brought by Dr. 
Conrad Wilker, president of the Allentown 
Conference; the Rev. Harvey T. Sell, pres- 
ident of the Ministers’ League of the city; 
and the Rev. David C. Kaufmann, pastor 
of Zionsville Parish, and from many pas- 
tors and congregations in the conference 
and synod. 

October 31 Ambrose Hering, D.D., of 
New York, a teacher in the Sunday school 
while at college, preached on “Being Chris- 
tian at a Time Such as This.” Prof. Quincy 
A. Kuehner, Ph.D., LL.D., a college class- 
mate of the pastor, an active former mem- 
ber and officer of the Sunday school and 
congregation, and professor in the depart- 
ment of Christian Education at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Faith, Hope and Love.” 

St. Stephen’s Choir, known as one of 
the best volunteer choirs in the city, un- 
der the leadership of Ralph Kemmerer, 
organist and choirmaster, ably assisted in 
leading in the hymns, and presentation of 
anthems and chorals. 

The anniversary guest solosists were, 
Vera Weikel, a native of Allentown and 
friend of the congregation, now of New 
York City, and Nina Scheidt of Allentown. 
The Allentown String Quartet played at 
the closing service. 

Dr. Lindenmuth has been pastor since 
1914. During his pastorate 1,417 have been 
received into membership with a net 
growth of about 1,200. 

Three sons of the congregation are now 


preparing for the gospel ministry: Charles 


ey 
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Cressman, a senior, and Allen Snyder, a 
junior, at the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia, and George Cressman, 
a junior at Muhlenberg College. 


Louisville, Ky. Trinity Church, Ira R. 
Ladd, D.D., pastor, observed its forty-fifth 
anniversary October 31. E. G. Howard, 
D.D., second pastor’ of the congregation, 
and now pastor emeritus of the Fourth 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio, gave 
the principal address. The auditorium was 
filled to capacity. 

At a reception in the afternoon, the 
president of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod, himself a son of Trinity, the Rev. 
I. W. Gernert of Nashville, brought greet- 
ings, and a number of local pastors were 
present and spoke. An offering was re- 
ceived for the repainting of the church, 
Sunday school building and parsonage, 
which with the installation of a new cyclo- 
ramic curtain, the enclosure of two rooms 
over the stage, the installation of a new 
forty-nine-bar electric harp in the pipe 
organ, and some changes in the organ it- 
self, are now nearly completed, for which 
the funds have already been gathered. 
Letters were read from former pastors,— 
Dr. J. A. M. Ziegler of California, Dr. 
W. C. Dunlap of Tyrone, Pa., Dr. Lewis 
P. Speaker of Columbus Ohio, a son of 
the congregation, and from a number of 
other pastors. 

A large congregation was present at a 
service in the evening conducted under 
the auspices of the Luther League. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Muhlenberg Memo- 
rial Church was observed with appro- 
priate services November 7-10. The guest 
preachers for the services were Dr. A. R. 
Wentz, Gettysburg, Pa.; Dr. Charles P. 
Wiles, Philadelphia; and Dr. E. Martin 
Grove, president of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod. 

Fellowship Night was a feature of the 
anniversary, and at that time greetings 
were brought by Dr. S. D. Daugherty, who 
organized the congregation while super- 
intendent of Home Missions of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod; the Rev. P. E. Bier- 
bauer; the Rev. Walter D. Guss, a son of 
a former pastor; Dr. C. P. Swank; and the 
Rev. Raymond Jones. 

The Rev. Charles F. Dapp, Ph.D., D.D., 
is the present pastor of the congregation. 

Muhlenberg Church, organized with 
twenty-five charter members, represents 
one of the most successful home mission 
projects in the East Pennsylvania Synod. 
Its present large membership and _ its 
handsome and well-equipped church plant 
is a striking example of pastoral and con- 
gregational efficiency. In spite of the de- 
pression, the congregation was able to re- 
duce its mortgage indebtedness from 
$84,000 to $41,000 during the past four 
years. 


Joliet, Ill. In October St. John’s Church 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of the 
building of the church, and within the 
next few weeks will celebrate the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
church. The rededication of the church, 
after repairs had been made and new 
equipment had been added, was con- 
ducted by the pastor, the Rev. G. H. 
Cooper, and the sermon was delivered by 
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Dr. L. Franklin Gruber, president of the 
Chicago Lutheran Seminary, his text be- 
ing, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me.” 

Most of the improvements were made 
during the past summer. The church and 
parsonage were repaired and repainted; 
the lighting system of the main audi- 
torium was changed and three large 
chandeliers and indirect lights for the 
chancel and choir loft were installed. The 
auditorium was completely redecorated to- 
gether with an auxiliary auditorium that 
may be opened into it when extra space is 
needed. This is ordinarily used for Sun- 
day school purposes. The main Sunday 
school was redecorated and new equip- 
ment added; a ladies’ parlor has been 
equipped for auxiliary organization meet- 
ings and a piano received from a member 
of the church. The: kitchen was over- 
hauled and equipped, also the church 
dining room. A new stoker has been in- 
stalled. 

All cost has been paid except $160 on 
the stoker, and this will be met in the 
near future. 

During the thirty-five years of St. John’s 
existence there have been only two pas- 
tors, the date Dr. Howard M. Heilman, who 
was pastor for twenty-five years, and the 
present incumbent. 


Haddonfield, N. J. The tenth anniver- 
sary of the Church of Our Saviour was 
observed with special services October 31 
to November 14. On the Festival of the 
Reformation the sermon was preached by 


the Rev. Benjamin Lotz of Bethlehem,, 


Pa., the first pastor of the congregation. 

On November 7 the Rev. C. Leighton 
King, mission pastor from the Board of 
American Missions, preached in the morn- 
ing and Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, in the 
evening. At the services the following 
Sunday the sermons were delivered by the 
Rev. Ernest O. Armbruster of Philadelphia 
and the Rev. Claude E. Schick of Phila- 
delphia, the second pastor. 

At the Thursday Vespers the speakers 
were the Rev. Walter R. Krouse, Atlantic 
City, N. J., president of the New Jersey 
Conference; Mr. H. Torrey Walker of the 
Board of American Missions; the Rev. 
Donald C. Heft, Oaklyn, N. J.; and Dr. 
Ulysses S. G. Bertolet, superintendent of 
the Board of Missions of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, who ‘was responsible for 
the organization of the congregation. 

At the Brotherhood Dinner Meeting Dr. 
G. H. Bechtold, secretary of Inner Mis- 
sions, was the speaker, and at the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Anniversary Meeting the Rev. 
Paul C. Empie, superintendent of the Ger- 
mantown Orphans’ Home, addressed the 
gathering. 

Haddonfield is an old community whose 
history antedates the Revolutionary period, 
settlers coming here in 1681. But it was 
not until 1926 that the Board of Missions 
of the Ministerium canvassed the town 
and decided that there was need for a Lu- 
theran Church. In the fall of 1927 applica- 
tion was made for a charter; May 6, 1928, 
the church was consecrated. There were 
forty-six charter members. The present 
confirmed membership is 294, two hun- 
dred having been received in the past five 
years, during the pastorate of the Rev. 
Donald F. Irvin. 
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A Christmas Gift 
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President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


From the beginning the congregation 
has had a steady growth—in the first pas- 
torate the interior of the church was dec- 
orated, and a dignified liturgical service 
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was inaugurated; in the second, a boys’ 
choir was organized, also a cradle roll de- 
partment; in the third pastorate the par- 
sonage was purchased. Even in difficult 
times the congregation has managed to 
clear thirty per cent of its indebtedness. 

The Sunday school has grown from 133 
in 1929 to 280. The Christian Life Course 
is used throughout the school. A vacation 
school is conducted each summer and a 
leadership training class was inaugurated 
four years ago. 


CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR 


Triniry CuurcH, Bedford, Pa., the Rev. 
G. I. Melhorn pastor, was the scene of 
an extraordinary service several weeks 
ago. Sunday afternoon, October 31, a 
“Church Music Seminar” was held in the 
church. This service was in charge of Dr. 
H. D. Hoover, head of the department of 
Practical Theology at Gettysburg Sem- 
inary. He was assisted by the Rev. John 
Sanderson, organist at the seminary, and 
the Rey. Parker Wagnild, director of 
church music at Gettysburg College and 
Seminary. 

Dr. Hoover spoke on “Worship,” stress- 
ing its relation to humanity as especially 
demonstrated in the Lutheran service. 
Mr. Sanderson explained the peculiarities 
of church music and showed wherein it 
differs from ordinary music. This was 
followed by Messrs. Sanderson and Wag- 
nild demonstrating the proper use of the 
various forms of worship in the Lutheran 
service. The assembled congregation joined 
in the singing and were instructed by the 
leaders as to the proper rendition of the 
service. 

About 150 representatives from Lu- 
theran congregations of Bedford, Blair and 
Cambria counties were in attendance and 
expressed their appreciation for such an 
opportunity presented in such an interest- 
ing and helpful manner. R. W. Kirx. 


BRICKERVILLE PARISH 
CONVENTION 


THE TWENTY-SECOND annual Sunday 
school convention of the Brickerville Par- 
ish was held November 20, afternoon and 
evening, in Emanuel Church, Brickerville, 
Pay 

At the afternoon session two topics were 
discussed, “Leadership Training—Its Im- 
portance,” by Mrs. Frank R. Diehm of the 
Penryn Sunday school and “Attention— 
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Learning by Seeing,” by Mrs. Harry Palm 
of the Brickerville Sunday school. 
- At the evening session the choir of the 
Brickerville Sunday school furnished a 
visual presentation of the meaning of Lu- 
ther’s coat-of-arms, the Luther League 
emblem and the Luther League hymn, “O 
Christians! Leagued Together.” “Our 
Elective Literature for Young People” was 
discussed by Mrs. Harry Bomberger of 
the Penryn Sunday school. The main ad- 
dress of the evening was delivered by the 
Rev. Charles A. Mathias of Columbia. 

Between the afternoon and evening ses- 
sion a splendid lunch was served by the 
Brickerville Sunday school. Approximately 
two hundred people attended these serv- 
ices from this parish and also from Shil- 
lington, Columbia, Ephrata and Mifflintown. 

The Brickerville Parish consists of three 
charges,—Zion, Akron; St. Paul’s, Penryn; 
and Emanuel, Brickerville. To our knowl- 
edge this is the only Parish Sunday School 
Convention in the synod. The first con- 
vention was held twenty-two years ago by 
the Rev. F. A. Weicksel, pastor emeritus, 
and they are being continued by the pres- 
ent pastor, the Rev. George B. Ammon. 

I. M. Hoover. 


CHRISTMAS BROADCASTS 


Tue NationaL Broadcasting Company 
will broadcast the German Christmas serv- 
ice of Zion Church, Baltimore, Md., the 
Rev. F. O. Evers pastor, on Christmas 
morning from 6.30 to 7.00 o’clock over its 
Red Network (New York, WEAF). This 
is the fourth consecutive year in which 
N. B. C. extends the courtesy of this broad- 
cast to this church. F. O. Evers. 


The Rev. Henry W. Snyder, D.D., pastor 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be the speaker December 
26, at 10.00-10.30 A. M., Eastern Standard 
Time, on the “Church of the Air” pro- 
gram broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 


_casting System. 


GEORGE W. ENGLAR, D.D. 


By TELEGRAM THE LUTHERAN was in- 
formed of the death suddenly on Decem- 
ber 7 of Dr. George W. Englar, pastor 
since 1906 of Bethany Church, Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Englar’s prior pastorates were Dun- 
cannon, Pa., 1900-02, and Youngstown, 
Ohio, 1902-1906. He was ordained by the 
Maryland Synod in 1900 after graduation 
at Gettysburg Seminary. He was born 
March 9, 1875. An appreciation of his 
ministry will be published later in Tur 
LUTHERAN. 


CONVOCATION SPEAKER 


Prof. H. Grady Davis, D.D., for many 
years pastor of the United Lutheran 
Church at Whitestown, Ind., now professor 
of homiletics at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, Maywood, Ill., was the convoca- 
tion speaker at Wittenberg College, No- 
vember 15. 

Professor Davis spoke on “The Chal- 
lenge of Full-time Religious Service,” ac- 
cording to announcement by Dr. G. Vernon 
Kelley, chairman of assemblies. 

He came under the auspices of the 
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Kessler Foundation and was one of four 
speakers who addressed the students and 
faculty of Hamma Divinity School at the 
time of the 1936 Kessler lectures. His lec- 
tures were specially well received. 

Following his Monday address to the 
Wittenberg students, he went to Hamma 
Divinity School, where he again met the 
seminarians. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Berrysburg, Pa. St. John’s Church, the 
Rev. R. E. Kramer pastor, was this year’s 
host to a large Reformation Service, in 
which congregations of this area joined. 
It was the first venture on the part of the 
recently organized Lutheran Pastoral As- 
sociation of the Lykens Valley and Vicin- 
ity, and its success was far beyond expec- 
tations. The message was brought by 
Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., D.D., pastor of 
Zion Church, Sunbury, Pa. The choirs of 
the various congregations were combined 
and several individual choirs sang appro- 
priate selections. The Rev. Charles L. 
Mogel of Millersburg is president and the 
Rev. Ira F. Frankenfield of Tower City is 
secretary of the Association. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The 419th anniversary 
of the Protestant Reformation was ob- 
served October 31 under the auspices of 
the Lutheran Ministerial Association and 
the Lutheran Brotherhood Central of Har- 
risburg and Vicinity. The State Education 
Building was the place of gathering, and 
2,200 persons were present. Music was 
furnished by the Lutheran choirs of the 
city under the direction of Mr. Clarence 
E. Heckler, and Irwin L. Boose, organist. 

Pastors participating in the service were 
the Rev. Hugh E. Yost, secretary, and the 
Rev. George T. Miller, president of the 
Lutheran Ministerial Association; the Rev. 
C. Lester Lack of Penbrook; E. Martin 
Grove, D.D., and Lewis C. Manges, D.D., 
of Harrisburg; and the Rev. H. C. Fry, 
S.T.D., of Shiremanstown. The guest 
speaker was Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D., 
president of Gettysburg College, who em- 
phasized the need of the application of 
Reformation principles to problems of to- 
day. S. W. Herman, D.D., pastor of Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, was the chairman of 
the committee on program. 


Lairdsville, Pa. On the evening of Refor- 
mation Day the Lairdsville congregation 
rededicated their church after it had been 
renovated. The Rev. John N. Weaver is 
pastor. 

The improvements include a new light- 
ing system; a piano for Sunday school and 
church service, the gift of the members 
of the congregation and the community; 
altar vases by a member; rearrangement 
of the chancel furniture to conform to cor- 
rect liturgical usage. The Church Aid So- 
ciety presented rugs for use in the choir 
and chancel and rubber matting for the 
center aisle, and paid for refinishing the 
floors; the Young People’s organization 
presented the lectern, altar retable and 
throne, cross, electric candles and candle- 
sticks. An American flag was presented 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars Post of 
Muncy, Pa., at a service held in connec- 
tion with the Constitution Celebration. At 
the rededication service, the Sunday school 
presented the staff and base. 
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Lancaster, Pa. St. Stephen’s Church 
was the scene of two very impressive serv- 
ices October 31, when the newly elected 
pastor, the Rev. Harland D. Fague, was 
formally installed as pastor. 

For some time the former pastor, the 
Rev. C. F. Bergner, has been confined to 
bed on account of illness. He resigned as 
pastor in June, completing seventeen years 
of ministry in this congregation. He has 
since been elected pastor emeritus, and 
continues to minister to his friends from 
his bedside with his kind smiles and cheer- 
ful disposition. During his illness and 
since his resignation the pulpit has been 
supplied by one of his friends, Dr. A. W. 
Ahl of Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pa. 

The Rev. Harland D. Fague, who was 
one of Dr. Ahl’s former students at Sus- 
quehanna, was called to St. Stephen’s, and 
began his new work in that field October 
fifteenth. 

On Reformation Sunday, October 31, Dr. 
Ahl preached at the morning service, giv- 
ing the charge to the pastor. Dr. E. Mar- 
tin Grove, president of the East Pennsyl- 
vania Synod, preached at the evening 
service, giving the charge to the congre- 
gation. He also performed the official act 
of installation. Record attendances were 
noted at each of these services. 


Millersville, Pa. Services of rededication 
were held in St. Paul’s Church October 
24. At the morning service the act of re- 
dedication was performed by the pastor, 
the Rev. Ellerslie A. Lebo, and the sermon 
was preached by a former pastor, the Rev. 
Henry Cornehlsen, Jr., pastor of Immanuel 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

At the Vesper Service the sermon was 
preached by Robert R. Fritsch, D.D., pro- 
fessor of English Bible at Muhlenberg 
College. 

During the week following services were 
held at which the speakers were the Rev. 
Frank Croman, president of the Lancaster 
Conference, the Rev. Paul J. Henry of 
Ephrata, Pa., and the Rev. F. W. Wacker- 
nagle of Lancaster; greetings were brought 
from the pastors of the Millersville 
churches; and an address was delivered 
at the Choral Vespers October 31 by Dr. 
Aden B. MacIntosh of Lancaster, at which 
time the music was furnished by Trinity 
Choir, Lancaster, under the direction of 
Dr. Harry A. Sykes. At the morning serv- 
ice the pastor preached and administered 
the Communion. 

The alterations to the church cost $8,500 
and included pews and chancel furnish- 
ings, stained glass windows, chandeliers, 
dossal and paraments, carpet, and painting 
the auditorium. 
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CHRISTMAS TIDINGS. Wm. M. Auld. Deals with 
the faith of which Christmas is the festival and 
considers the charm and beauty of the Nativity 
as refiected in poetry, ritual, art and tradition 
through the centuries. $1.75 


CHRISTMAS TRADITIONS. Wm. M. Auld. A com- 
plete account of the story of Christmas—its ori- 
gin, its vicissitudes in different lands, Christian 
and pagan customs associated with it. $1.75 


THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS. By R. J. Campbell. 
The Christmas story in both its ancient and mod- 
ern setting, exemplified with materials drawn 
from divers periods—old Christmas customs, the 
origin of the Christmas tree, modern Christmas 
stories, Christmas in the trenches, carols and 
Christmas verse. Cloth. $3.00. 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY 


By ELVIRA SLACK 


Tye Maresiitan Company 


The third edition of the most complete anthology of its kind. No phase and almost no incident 


of the life of Christ’ are omitted, with his birth being given due recognition. 


Price, 25 cents each; cents postpaid. Dozen lots 
a f 


WHEN THE PRINCE CAME. 


When the Prince Came. 
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CHRISTMASIN 
MANY LANDS is 


Cloth. $2.00. 


an annual anthol- 
ogy representing 
an outstanding col- 
lection of songs, 
stories, poetry and 
pictures of the 
Christmas Season. 
Beautifully illus- 
trated. Cover 
printed in full 
color and _ silver 
border. Eight other 
full color pages. 
Balance of book 
handsomely print- 
ed in one and two 
colors. Special il- 
lustrated Gift En- 
velope makes this 
book = strikingly 
unusual as a gift 
item. Twenty- 
eight pages and 
cover. Size, 10144x 
14 inches. 


$2.75. 
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SPECIAL LUTHER LEAGUE TESTAMENTS 


(Pocket Testament League) 


h whom the author presents a charming narrative on the birth of Christ. For 
Price, 25 cents; $2.40 a dozen, postage extra. 


The Pocket Testament League is a world-wide movement, uniting those who agree to carry a 


New Testament or Bible with them and to read a portion of it every day. 


At the Charleston Convention in 1935, the Luther League of America voted to promote the 
Pocket Testament League among its members. 


GENERAL FEATURES 


Printed in exceptionally large, clear Black 
Face type. Boxed. Size, 234 x 444 inches. 


For those desiring New Testaments made up 
specially for this purpose and identifying the 
user with this project of the Luther League, 


two special bindings have been made available. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Luther League Emblem stamped on front 
cover, and a special four-page insert on which 
appears a statement of purpose, Christian Cus- 
toms, My Creed, and a personal membership 


form. 


round corners, 
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Parable of the talents. [64] 
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No. LL-1—Dark Green Flexible Fabrikoid, limp, 
colored edges, 
gold, blind-stamped Luther League emblem. 
50 cents a copy, postpaid; in lots of 6 or more, 
at 40 cents, postage extra. 


side title in 


No. LL-2—Genuine Leather, limp, round cor- 
ners, gold edges, side title and Luther League 
Emblem stamped in gold. $1.00 a copy, post- 
paid; in lots of 6 or more, at 80 cents, post- 


THE RED STOCKING 


AND OTHER CHRISTMAS STORIES 
By MARGARET EGGLESTON 


A collection of Christmas stories that 
may be used in the home, church, or 
school. Only two of these have hereto- 
fore been published. All these stories are 
true; some of them have come out of the 
author’s experience, others from friends. 
All are fundamentally true to the Christ- 
mas spirit of sacrifice and service. 

Cloth. $1.50. 


HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
The author of three recent best sellers 
here presents a Christmas story and a 
love story combined. It tells of a Christ- 
mas of today in the spirit of yesterday, 
and therefore will have a strong appeal 
to all readers. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.35. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


By CHARLES DICKENS 
A classic and memorable Christmas 
story now available in an inexpensively 
priced edition, attractively illustrated and 
substantially bound. $1.00. 


CHRISTMAS LEGENDS AND 


STORIES 


By PHEBE CURTISS 
Twenty favorite Christmas stories col- 
lected in one. book. An invaluable aid 
to story tellers. Some of the titles are: 
The Shepherd’s Story; The Legend of the 
Christmas Tree; Unto Us a Child is Born; 
The Star: and Others. $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE 


OTHER WISE MAN 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 

A classic work in which, with poetic 
but reverent and tender imagination, the 
author constructs out of one compara- 
tively minor detail a romance redolent 
with the Christmas spirit and atmos- 
phere and teaching a sweet and moving 
lesson. 75 cents. 


EVERYWHERE, EVERY- 
WHERE CHRISTMAS 
TONIGHT 


By ANNIE SILLS BROOKS 


“Fact and fancy are mingled in this de- 
lightful collection of Christmas stories 
that carry the youthful reader back to 
Bethlehem, to other lands and to dream- 
land. Stories of the Magi, the Shepherds, 
the Christmas Star, how Christmas is 
celebrated in other lands are included. 
Beautifully bound with colored cover 
picture. $1.00. 
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